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Camouflage-Effects in Nature and Their 
Relation to Photography 


WILLIAM 


SaITHIN the last few years much has 
been said about “camouflage,” 
the term being used to cover many 
different methods of concealing 
objects, or confusing observers as 
to their true character; but although the term 
is new—at least to English speaking people— 
what it stands for is as old in principle as nature 
itself. Naturalists and students of nature- 
phenomena more frequently speak of such 
effects among animals, plants, etc., as “pro- 
tective coloration.” 

Imitation of natural surroundings to hide 
objects or persons is an ancient practice; but 
there is no doubt whatever that the idea has 
been developed within the past four years to 
a point far beyond anything ever conceived 
before; not only in the number of different 
methods employed to meet particular require- 
ments, but in the more scientific application 
of the principles that govern light and color. 
From illustrations and accounts which have 
been published, it is evident that such primitive 
means as covering guns and other objects with 
tree-branches, or screens composed of boughs 
and grass, is still practiced extensively as a 
means to deceive the enemy—particularly air- 
plane-observers—and great attention is given 
to the selection of colors for uniforms according 
to the character of the surroundings, for example, 
the famous Alpine troops of Italy, who wear 
white uniforms for their mountain-fighting over 
snow and glaciers. Doubtless, the attention 








of the general public has been caught more by 
the peculiar, and often astonishing, effects ob- 
tained by the help of paint-pot and _ brush, 
either by painting the objects themselves until 
they look like what the Editor of The Indepen- 
dent in referring to some camouflaged ships 
aptly called, 


“ 


chromatic zebras,” or by creating 
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deceptive details on canvas-screens, behind which 
troops and supplies may be stationed. 

Broadly speaking, there have sprung up two 
classes, or “schools,” of camouflage-practice; 
one aims to obliterate objects literally by so 
painting them—or concealing them by suit- 
able colored screens—that the objects blend 
in perfectly with their surroundings; the other 
depends for success upon confusing an observer 
as to the true shape or character of what is 
visible. Of course the latter method is espe- 
cially useful when the size or location of any 
object renders concealment impossible under 
changeable conditions of light. In the 
ships, it has been found possible to alter com- 
pletely the apparent shape of the hull and 
upper works by painting false outlines of im- 
portant parts, such as a different shaped bow 
or stern, or breaking up the surface in various 
other ways. One magazine, not long since, 
published the picture of a vessel on whose hull 
had been painted what appeared to be a wavy 
line of white foam streaming back from the 
bow. This gave the impression that the ship 
was steaming at a high rate of speed, when 
the reverse might be the case. Indeed, the 
photograph was claimed to have been made 
while the ship was lying still. It can be seen 
readily that such an effect might easily cause 
an enemy gun-pointer to miss his aim by mis- 
judging the allowance to be made for the dis- 
tance traveled by the ship in the interval be- 
tween firing and the time the shell strikes. 

No doubt the reader has seen many pictures 
of old wooden frigates and “three-deckers.” 
These constituted the first line of naval defense 
before the days of modern fighting-ships. The 
reader will recall the manner in which the hulls 
were painted in white bands breken up at short 
intervals by the gun-ports in rows along the 
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side. It may not be generally known that the 
merchantmen of those days when they were 
sent on long voyages to parts infested with 
pirates and privateers were usually camou- 
flaged to resemble ships of war by painting 
false gun-ports upon the hull. The ruse worked 
generally, for the pirates would not attack what 
appeared to be a heavily armed ship except 
under the most favorable battle-conditions. 
The foregoing brief and necessarily general- 
ized survey of a few forms of man-made camou- 


revealed by a quick movement of the animal. 
So, too, the wavy vertical marks on the zebra 
blend with the tall grass of its feeding-places, 
even motion of the animal being less noticeable 
when the grasses sway in a breeze. Snakes 
are noted for their protective coloring. For 
this reason, the venomous kinds in particular 
are far more dangerous than would otherwise 
be the case. The polar bear in his white fur- 
coat, merging in tone and color with the light 
and shadows of the ice-floes and snow-covered 





FIGURES 1A AND 1B 


flage is mentioned by way of leading up to a 
consideration of how nature accomplishes sim- 
ilar results, for everywhere one can find examples. 
In the animal-world, the stripes upon the tiger 
and zebra are instances of the way nature pro- 
tects wild animals amid their natural surround- 
ings by providing them with “protective colora- 
tion.” When transferred to the cage of a zo- 
ological garden the gorgeous yellow and_ black 
striping of a tiger seems about the most un- 
satisfactory combination for concealment; yet, 
the very contrast and vivid color blends so 
well with the streaks of yellow sunshine that 
alternate in the dark shadows of the tiger's 
jungle-home that the hunter can seldom separate 
the body from the surroundings until it is 
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shores, affords another striking example of 
adaptation to surroundings. In the case of 
small animals, especially those which make 
their homes in burrows or around trees, one will 
usually find their color gray, brown, or reddish- 
brown, which thus conforms with the prevailing 
tones of their habitat. Even the most observant 
naturalist finds it difficult to distinguish a tree- 
frog from its leafy abode or a bittern-nest from 
the friendly reeds in the swamp. The diffi- 
culty to follow the movements of a squirrel in 
a tree is a familiar example which most readers 
must have experienced. As to the birds, it 
can hardly be considered an accident that those 
which possess the most brilliant colors should 
come to the northern states during the warm 
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FIGURE 2 


season, when the brighter tints of foliage and 
flowers afford greater protection, and that the 
sparrows and other birds of sober plumage are 
the only ones commonly seen in winter, when 
the trees and bare fields afford them protective 
cover. The spotting and blending of color on 
many waterfowl is in accord with the play of 
light and color in both marshy shores and rip- 
pling water. A gull, for example, riding on 
the surface or circling low over the waves on a 
windy day is very difficult to distinguish from 
the white-capped crests of the waves. 

Every student of nature can mention the 
trouble he frequently has to locate some wild 
plants in their habitat, owing to the closeness 
with which they match the surroundings of 
woodland or meadow. The same thing holds 
good to a marked degree with regard to insects 
and their favorite plant-foods. Even a brilliantly 
spotted butterfly or moth matches the hues of 
a mass of flowers to a surprising degree. One 
might go on giving references of a similar char- 
acter, but enough has been said to indicate 
how frequently camouflage occurs among liv- 
ing things; but it may be pointed out that in 
this, as well as the artificial kind, it works out 
successfully only when objects are seen amid 
what may be termed their normal setting, and 
in every case the many shifting-effects pro- 
duced by variation in lighting and atmosphere 
are highly important factors, according to cir- 
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cumstances, either to enhance or to destroy 
the camouflage. In fact, so powerful is the 
influence of transitory highlights and shadows 
that these alone sometimes produce a camou- 
flage-effect by mixing up the true forms and 
local colors or objects in an unexpected manner. 
The reason for this is evident when one stops 
to consider that our knowledge of the shape 
of any particular detail of a scene is very largely 
dependent upon its true outlines and thickness 
as revealed by the natural play of light over the 
surface, thus producing gradation of light and 
dark tones which serve to bring out the contours 
and texture of each part. But when, for any 
reason, some peculiar combination of light and 
shadow is brought about—as, for instance, the 
mottling of light spots on an object when strong 
sunshine comes through a network of foliage— 
the eye is readily confused as to the actual 
shape of details owing to the transient effect 
superimposed upon the actual objects that 
compose the scene. What is termed “local- 
color’’—the color of any object under normal 
conditions of illumination and uninfluenced by 
intervening atmosphere—is commonly a_ help 
to the eye when sufficiently different from that 
of surrounding parts. Even this does not al- 
ways hold good, as every color is subject to 
innumerable variations of tint, and sometimes 
complete transformation to another color 

simply from alteration in the color or strength 
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FIGURE 3 


of the light—which in turn may be brought 
about by some obstruction between the source 
of light and the object under observation, or 
from varying states of the atmosphere. 

Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, the noted painter, 
who gave an exhibition in Boston, recently, 
of illustrations showing many years’ study of 
natural camouflage, summed up the principle 
in one of his explanatory notes by saying: 
“The basic fact in all this camouflage is that 
wherever one turns one’s eyes, and most of 
all in the big outdoor-spaces, one sees a million 
marks, dots, lines, etc., every one of which is 
simply some solid thing, a leaf, a branch, or a 
hole through which one sees to things beyond. 
Now, because a million to one of all these marks 
are really separate objects, of course, the spec- 
tator is doomed to conceive that any other 
marks he sees in the midst of all these things are 
simply solid objects. It follows, therefore, that in 
such a scene all marks and patterns worn by any 
object whatsoever, animate or inanimate, over- 
whelmingly tend to pass for detached objects, 
and when in addition they are done in actually 
perfect color-imitation of details of the scene, of 
course, they deceive to the last degree.” 

As we have seen, not only the markings of 
a permanent character—such as spots or stripes 
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on an animal—are a source of possible conceal- 
ment or deception as to the true shape, but 
transitory tricks of sunshine and shadow like- 
wise cause many spots and gradations in tone 
which do not always conform to the true lines 
of individual objects that compose a scene. 
Therefore, painters and pictorial photographers, 
when studying the possibilities of material for 
an artistic composition, are accustomed to con- 
sider the relationship of these units of tone and 
color, one with another, over the entire area 
of the picture-space selected, working all the 
time to arrange the larger masses of tone into a 
harmonious pattern of light and shade; so that 
although a certain amount of camouflage is 
natural—and frequently desirable in the minor 
details to render them unobtrusive—it cannot 
be considered an attractive element to introduce 
throughout a composition because of the con- 
fused feeling produced. The pictorialist seeks 
to avoid anything of the kind in the larger 
masses of the scene by selecting working-con- 
ditions—or rearranging parts, when possible— 
that will bring out the forms of the leading parts 
in a satisfactory manner. Consequently, it is 
desirable to know the cause of camouflage- 
effects, if only to have a better idea of how to 
avoid them in general pictorial photography. 
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A feature which photographers contend with 
constantly—and which is a cause of many 
puzzling failures to beginners—is the difference 
in effect produced by changing color-combina- 
tions into monochrome. For what appears 
quite clear and distinct to the eye may pro- 


duce a decided camouflage-effect, owing to 
different colors which are adjacent to one 


another being so nearly equal in tone-value 
as to merge together in a photograph. Take, 





In such circumstances, the only way to make 
the visually brighter color come lighter in tone, 
photographically, is to use a color-filter deep 


enough to produce over-correction—to hold 
back the “cool” color more than the other. 
However, such treatment is likely to prove 


subject that contains a 
considerable variety of color and tonal grada- 


objectionable in a 


tions, as it upsets their normal relationship, 
sometimes giving an effect which is noticeably 





FIGURE 4 


for example, a scene that shows orange-yellow 
flowers against a background of misty blue hills 
or sky. To an observer the contrast is great, 
since these colors are complementary to one 
another. Owing to the well-known tendency 
of “warm” colors to catch the eye first, they 


are often said to “‘come forward” and the 


orange-yellow will seem to be lighter as a rule 
than the background; yet, the chances are that 
both colors are so nearly of the same value that 
a photograph made upon a color-sensitive emul- 
sion with correctly adjusted color-screens would 
yield a very flat and uninteresting picture. 
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solution is to 
r 


unnatural. Of course, the best 
select, if possible, a time when the lighting 
arrangement of parts gives sufficient difference 
in tone—as well as color—to photograph in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Every one knows the peculiar action of cer- 
tain colors upon plain bromide of silver plates, 
due to the fact that their sensitiveness to vari- 
ous tints differs materially from the visual 
luminosity of the same tints to the eye. Even 
orthochromatic and pan-chromatic emulsions 
require an adjusted filter to obtain a perfectly 
balanced rendering of certain colors. But the 
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FIGURE 5 


ordinary plate is highly sensitive to blue and 
violet, only slightly to yellow, and not at all 
to red or deep orange. For instance, it is easy 
to see why in landscape-work, white clouds 
usually disappear in a blue sky—which itself 
records virtually white in the photograph— 
and brightly tinted flowers are rendered as 
spots of inky dark, producing a highly unnatural 
result as compared with one’s visual impression 
of the scene. Occasionally, such differences in 
actinic sensitiveness may serve to separate 
details which appear to merge and to produce 
a camouflage-effect to the eye; but it is never 
safe to count on this, but rather to study the 
tonal gradations in a subject before making 
an exposure. Form the habit to pay especial 
attention to the comparative tonal values of the 
various colors independently of the colors them- 
selves—then try by means of suitable plates 
and color-filters—to obtain a true translation 
into monochrome. If the arrangement of tones 
was satisfactory to the eye the photograph will 
also be satisfactory. By way of “pointing a 
moral’’—even though they may not be suffi- 
ciently attractive to “adorn the tale’—I am 
presenting a few illustrations, together with 
some explanatory comments that may help. 
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Figs. 1A and 1B. These were made as a 
simple demonstration to bring out the point 
touched upon regarding the influence of light- 
ing.upon the result. For the purpose I picked 
up one of the first things at hand—a small 
painted flower-holder decorated with variegated 
spots of soft color. A sheet of slightly mottled 
gray-paper of the same general tone served 
as a background, and a piece of darker plain 
paper was used over the support for the vase. 
The difference between the two studies is due 
entirely to a change in lighting. 1A was made by 
a strong side-light from a window about four feet 
away, producing a scale of gradation from light to 
dark which reveals the cylindrical shape of the 
object and, at the same time, separates it from the 
background. 1B, on the other hand, was made 
with the vase illuminated by very diffused light, 
which—tested by a Wynne meter—proved to be 
sixty times weaker than the lighting for 1A. For 
a subdued and broadly diffused lighting virtually 
eliminates any play of light and shadow upon the 
surface of an object. In this case, the effect has 
been a flattening of the contours in the vase and, 
by the removal of lights and shadows, an al- 
most complete blending with the background—a 
“camouflage” result—is obtained. 
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Fig. 2, made several years ago, shows a bit of 
the waterfront near the upper part of Riverside 
Drive. Although close inspection may enable the 
reader to discover what, to me, was the principal 
feature of interest—the hulk of an old wooden 
“three-decker”’ moored to the shore—the details 
are decidedly blended with the surroundings. 

Fig. 3 suggests what “protective coloration” 
may do to obscure objects. The subject is a 
bit of a well-known train-yard, and I wished 
to make the main feature a train with the 
smoke and steam from the locomotive; but the 
prevailing red and brown tints on the train 
caused it to blend with the row of brick build- 
ings which composed the background. 

Fig. 4 is an instance where the camera gave 





much more of a camouflage-effect than was 
noticeable to the eye, as the color of the animals 
was distinct from their surroundings; but in the 
photograph this was lost. The spotting of light 
and shadow, caused by strong sunshine coming 
through the foliage, broke up the natural outlines 
of objects into more or less detached patches. 

Fig. 5. This might be entitled, “‘Lost: five 


cows in a pasture. Reward to the finder.”’. 


There are really five cows included in the pict- 
ure, but in the picture they appear so nearly 
the color of the background that cows and 
background are difficult to separate. A lighter 
background, such as a distant hillside or rolling 
pasture, would have made them stand out 
clearly enough at any distance. 


Price Hires a Model 
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FINAL oily daub of rich orange, 
and Price laid aside his brush with 
a mighty sigh of accomplishment. 
Then he leaned back in the only 
chair in the studio that was not 
mortgaged to the very depths of its sawdust 
interior. As for the chair, Price could have 
told you to this very day the name of the cus- 
tomer that had given it to him in payment of 
two dozen eight by tens—negative highly re- 
touched. Price had expected to get $35.00 for 
them at the very least, but... 

Picking up the sign, the photographer held 
it at arm’s length. It had been made with 
pink oilcolors, shaded rich orange, and painted 
on the greenish background pertinent to blue- 
print-paper. The sign was small and con- 
tained but few words. It read:— 








FEMININE MODEL WANTED. 
APPLY STUDIO WITHIN. 


WM. H. PRICE, photographer. 











Price scrutinized the sign with a feeling of 
satisfaction. Although it might appear a trifle 
gaudy to persons of moderate taste, he felt that 
no one could be excused from ignoring it after 
once coming within its range. The photog- 
rapher glanced at his watch; nine o'clock, 
about the time that models usually go out for 
breakfast. Thrusting the time-piece out of 


KING 


sight, he disappeared into the darkroom. Re- 
turning almost immediately with four push- 
pins, he descended the stairs to the sidewalk- 
entrance and fastened the sign carefully to the 
door. This done, he ascended to the studio 
and moving a chair nearer the studio-window, 
took up a watch there. From his place of con- 
cealment Price could see all comers and goers; 
therefore, if a prospective model stopped through 
behest of the sign, he could have formed an 
estimate of her qualifications even before she 
presented herself to him. 

While Price had carried out all this outwardly 
composed, his mind was somewhat perturbed 
as to the outcome of the scheme. Settling in 
his chair, he thought it over pro and con. 

While his ordinary customers, no doubt, 
would suffer from neglect, it was the slack 
season and he could better afford to make the 
experiment now than at any other time of the 
year. Models, he had heard, were expensive 
things and hard to procure in the theatrical 
season. On the other hand, he knew for a 
positive certainty that good prices were paid 
for well-tinted pictures suitable for magazine- 
covers. All foolish modesty aside, Price felt 
himself one of the best hands with the air- 
brush that he had ever seen—as his display- 
case testified. Fifty dollars was considered 
cheap for a good cover, and with the different 
poses all thought out in advance, as they were 
in his mind, he felt that he could make his 
time unduly efficient. All expenses totaled, 
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he felt he should make a net profit of from 
$50.00 to $75.00 per hour. 

To insure against interruptions, he had type- 
written a notice to read:— 





TO-DAY IS MY SUNDAY. 


CALL TO-MORROW. 


WM. H. PRICE, photographer. 











This was to be hung up when the proper model 
should have been selected. Fishing the slip 
out of a vest-pocket, he conned the contents 
with a resentful scowl. He had been but a 
year in the business, and overhead-expenses 
were high with profitable customers as wary 
of giving their physiognomy over to his tender 
ministrations as to Indians on the war-path. 
His two electric studio-lamps (rented) were 
as costly as a débutante’s limousine. In his 
twelve months of business, he had sold but 
four dozen eleven by fourteens. One dozen 
of these still remained unpaid for, thereby 
wiping out the profits on the other three dozen. 
An installment was due in ten days. He knew 
no rich uncles that would conveniently die and 
leave him a million or two. He had several 
relatives, though, not averse to borrowing his 
last five-spot. So, Price felt that any promising 
venture tangent to his regular line was _per- 
missible in the hope to lift him out of the rut, 
however vague the form such a venture might 
assume. He slipped the notice out of sight 
and turned again to a scrutiny of passers-by. 
The experiment must go on! 

In contemplation of the busy city-street, he 
forgot his misery and cares. A_ portly in- 
dividual across the street was winding up his 
automobile quite industriously. The photog- 
rapher thanked his spherical aberration that 
his cares were not encumbered with any such 
mechanical clap-trap as an auto. Although it 
would have proved a too-strenuous existence 
for himself, he felt that it was a godsend to his 
neighbor. In the last five weeks, Price had 
noticed his portly friend decrease several inches 
in girth. Presently the engine, consenting to 
unwind its pent-up energy, tore loose like a 
twelve-cylinder Packard. Diagonal to the ma- 
chine was a meek-looking bay mare harnessed 
to a drygoods-wagon. The horse had once 
made a name for herself on the track and she 
must have taken the first discharge of the 
engine for the starter’s pistol. She was off 


before the same cylinder had collected com- 
bustion again, and simultaneous with her start 
she took the inside track and pulled over the 








town-pump, to which she was hitched, scat- 
tered far and wide lingerie and other scanty 
articles of dishabille, made the corner and was 
around before Price could make up his mind 
what odds to give. He permitted a grin of 
appreciation to overspread his goodlooking 
features and burst out laughing, when a_be- 
wildered cat, scared into wild-eyed terror, 
climbed up the back of an Italian street-vender. 
Gasping for breath through the fast-moving 
panorama of events, he sank into his chair. 
As he did so, he faced the doorway. 

When he had been examined for the draft, 
the doctor told him that he had a heart as 
tough as that of a Texas steer, and now Price 
felt as if he needed the sustaining strength of 
every tough fibre of it, to counteract the physical 
reaction of striking a calm in the midst of a 
gale of laughter. Framed in the doorway was 
an effeminate bundle of petite loveliness the 
like of which he would have before asserted 
existed only in dreams and _ yellow-backed 
novels. The photographer could think of noth- 
ing beautiful enough in the dictionary fitly to 
describe her loveliness. Outside of this, Price 
was prolific with words with which to deify her. 
Her hair was barely visible under a war-bonnet 
of a prevailing mode. The bit that was ex- 
posed reminded him of the boyhood color of 
the hands he was wont to expose proudly the 
day after a walnut-expedition. Her lips were 
a red Cupid’s bow, and the photographer thought 
of rouge for an instant, only to feel reproached 
when he caught a glimpse of two large, lustrous, 
dark-sepia orbs looking accusingly at him. A 
rose gleamed in each cheek as if just blown 
from young buds by fresh morning-ozone. Just 
before he pinched himself to make sure of his 
wakefulness, he noted the slender lines of her 
figure and the orderliness with which her cos- 
tume clung about her form. 

Still thinking of the injustice in applying 
cosmetic thoughts to such lips as hers the 
photographer arose, stammering as he did so. 

“T beg your pardon!” he stuttered. 

Dear reader, with your kind permission we 
will here place a hand over the lens and grind 
forward a few feet of blank film. The next 
quarter-hour left a very faint and unprintable 
image on the conversational mind of the opera- 
tor. He did have a hazy recollection of her 
declaration that she was a model—that he had 
said “‘uh-huh!”"—and that he had also swal- 
lowed in one unmurmuring gulp the announce- 
ment that she charged ten dollars per hour, 
even in the face of the fact that the usual price 
was three dollars. It may have been that she 
suited, or it may have been that peculiarly 
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engaging smile she had... . It doesn’t matter 
which it was; he had engaged her. 


II 

While the newly hired model undertook to 
make up in a Gypsy costume, Price went auto- 
matically about preparations in the darkroom. 
He poured into a graduate eight ounces of 
water and into this one ounce of pyro stock- 
solution. This mixture he poured into a tray. 
From a can he procured a handful of marbles 
which he dropped into the stock-bottle until 
the solution was once more even with the cork— 
to prevent oxidation. Into the graduate he 
poured one ounce of soda stock-solution to be 
added later to the pyro. From a jug, on a 
shelf above his head, he filled the hypo-tray. 
Moving over to the trimming-board, he cut 
several dozen 614 x 81% sheets of portrait-film 
and placed them in a cardboard carton for 
handy use. The photographer had enough 
plateholders filled to last until noon and, while 
the girl was out to luncheon, he counted on 
re-filling them. In this way, he could get a 
good start in the afternoon. 

Coming out into the studio proper, Price began 
to arrange reflector and background. He didn’t 
waste much time in the selection of the 
background—an almost pure-white one was the 
final choice. The uninitiated might have won- 
dered why he selected such a glaring, ungraded 
white. To the man on the job no other could 
possibly suit. The background, if white, could 
in the print be tinted any color; but if gray or 
black, such would not be the case. He knew, 
too, that colored portraits showed up better 
with a white backing. Then, a white back- 
ground would allow better vignettes to be made. 
In the arrangement of the two lamps, Price 
strove to heighten the idea of a light back- 
ground. One lamp he brought forward until 
it stood near his camera and away from the 
sitter’s chair (not yet occupied). This he cal- 
culated to furnish a secondary lighting—detail 
in the shadows—and to keep the background 
from falling in shadow. The other lamp he 
placed closer, his idea being to get the modeling 
with it. Any special effects he might wish to 
obtain for any one magazine, he felt able to 
produce by tints later on. 

Everything arranged to his satisfaction, the 
photographer sat down to wait on his model. 
After a five-minute siesta, with his model still 
showing no indications of appearing, Price went 
again into the darkroom to make certain that 
all was in readiness there. Such proved the case. 
Nothing else to do, he began an inventory of his 
stock. Where the deuce was that half-pound of 











Metol? Oh, yes! He had taken it into the 
dressing-room to scratch “METOL” on the 
label with the scissors. The label was a blank one 
and Price felt that it should be tagged with a 
name, to identify the contents. He had forgotten 
to bring back the bottle, he remembered. He 
must get it as soon as possible. 

Hearing a noise in the studio, he emerged 
from the darkroom. The girl was just entering 
from the dressing-room. 

With a keen survey, which he tried to make 
strictly professional and impersonal, but did 
not succeed entirely in doing, he took in point 
after point of her garb. With approbation he 
noted how well she had followed his suggestions. 
All cloth was white or a tint that would photo- 
graph either white or intermediate. She had 
even chosen the blue beads at his behest, in 
preference to the red. The only black about 
the costume was in the kerchief-cap, a head- 
piece of black and white squares. This he felt 
would furnish a needed contrast to the other 
tones of her costume, so even. No rouge 
showed on cheek or lip and her eyebrows were 
not penciled. These he would color, if neces- 
sary, in the finished print. The only regret 
he felt through his survey, was her hair. It 
would photograph too black to suit some of his 
poses. If it had been lighter, it would have 
made a more mobile tone to color in the print. 
She had powdered her hair considerably, as he 
had requested, but such a method he felt to 
be a “‘patch-job”’ at best. 

The girl fingered two of his cravat-clamps 
that hung in her ears and pinched her eyebrows 
together undetermined whether to frown or 
smile ruefully. She decided on the latter, at 
the same time saying: 

“Your tie-clamps make beautiful ear-rings; 
but they hurt!” 

*“*Spect vou better leave them off, then,” 
Price advised. “I can paint them in later.” 
He didn’t take time to explain his meaning to 
her, but continued: “In fact, come to think 
of it, I would rather you omit them! As for the 
rest of your make-up, it is O. K.” 

As the model took off the clamps, Price looked 
at his watch. Twenty iron men had already 
rolled themselves beyond his grasp and. still 
nothing to show for them. Hiding his watch, 
the photographer drew up a chair and motioned 
her into a pose. Despite her declaration that 
she had posed before, Price was taking no 
chances of having a bad pose through an un- 
comfortable tension in the air, so he began a 
conversation. 

“Did you notice a bottle of shiny, powder- 
like crystals in the dressing-room?”’ he asked. 
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Y-yes, I did.” The model looked up 
quickly: ‘“‘I had some trouble getting on my 
slippers, they are rather tight, and I used some 
powder out of a bottle setting on the dresser, 
to make them slip on It didn’t look 
much like talcum, but it did very nicely.” After 
a pause, she added: “It wasn’t particularly 
valuable, was it?” 

Acting is a remarkable thing and a great 
accomplishment; we all have it in a greater 
or less degree. Price had it in a “greater” 
degree. With her announcement, the inside 
of the photographer became as a_ seething 
but he presented to her an exterior 
as cool and unruffled as a lake at twilight. 
And it is no wonder that his insides seethed. 
Metol costing—well, it was virtually unpur- 
chasable! And to have an expensive toy de- 
liberately throw—Jove only knew how much 
of it—to the wanton winds. It came within 
a hair of being too much! 

*“No!” he shouted hoarsely, in answer to 
her question, and turned toward his camera. 

As he did so, the photographer faced the 
reception-room door. It stood ajar. And no 
wonder! The room was so completely filled 
with customers that, were not the door open 
as an outlet, the walls would have burst out- 
ward from sheer incapacity to encompass its 
contents—people. The photographer had been 


-asier. 


voleano; 


so absorbed that his perceptions had become 
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Therefore, he had not heard 
their miscellaneous entrances. It 
mopolitan assembly. In the far corner sat a 
matronly figure surrounded by six youngsters 
of varying degrees of height, concavity, rotun- 
dity and inclinations. Each youngster had two 
hands filled with his (Price’s) possessions; al- 
bums, dried and drying prints (the photographer 
thought of died and dying), framed photo- 
graphs, miscellaneous. There were two Italian 
soldiers with several of their friends come to 
see them off with a celebration before the 
camera. A senator was there, two policemen 
with a rogues-gallery victim, and a sprawled- 
out figure that Price tabbed as a brewery-truck 
driver in his worst. It was quite 
apparent that Price had neglected to tack up 
his sign, ““To-day is my Sunday.” 

Price would have ejected the entire collec- 
tion, if it had not been for the truck-driver; 
the photographer did not like to soil his hands 
on such low-brow stuff. So he sent the girl 
into the dressing-room and turned the six wild, 
young things loose in his studio. 

Price was about as long in getting rid of his 
roomful as a six-inch pipe would be in discharg- 
ing a hundred-barrel cistern with a twelve-inch 
inflow. The longer they came, the fuller it 
(and they) got. A soldier would go out only 
to leave three U. S. Marines in his place. A 
photographer can do much when pushed for 


slightly dulled. 
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even press the bulb without pulling the 


time 
slide—that is, if he doesn’t have six destructive 


young mammals that refuse to be satisfied 
until they had seen the birdie, five foreigners 
eleven-tenths bibulous, or a young giant whose 
after-vengeance was much to be feared. It 
only prolongs the agony to tell about it. Let 
it be sufficient to say that, when the room was 
finally cleared, it lacked but one minute of noon. 

The girl came from the dressing-room dressed 
for the street. 

*“Where shall we go for lunch?” she asked. 

Price was bewildered, flabbergasted, knocked 
silly. “‘We... ah we! Yes, to be sure,” he 
stuttered. ‘*‘ Where shall we go for lunch?” 

“Shall we try Sherry?” she suggested quite 
naturally. 

“Sure!” he played safe. He did not know 
whether she meant a beverage or a restaurant. 

When they left the studio, Price tore down 
one sign, threw it into the gutter and hung up 
another in its place. His mind was somewhat 
clouded, but he hoped very clearly one thing— 
that Sherry was a place where to eat. 


Ill 


Back in the studio once more, Price mar- 
shaled his thought-forces, while his model for 
the second time made up as a Gypsy. His 
venture, thus far, was proving slightly more 
expensive than he had anticipated and he felt 
that a thought-fest was in order. The meal 
at Sherry’s (it proved a table-d’héte restaurant) 
had set him back $13.89; pay for the model 
for the morning added $30.00 to this—$40.00 
if she charged for dinner-hour (she did)—after- 
noon-trade turned away, added $10.00 more, 
and in addition two shoes filled with Metol 
wasted. All this expense without one exposure. 
“Td like to shake hands with the guy who 
said, “sweet are the uses of adversity,” Price 
murmured. ‘“‘He must have been a sarcastic 
beggar!” To interrupt his thoughts, came a 
Gypsy girl and the photographer cleared his 
head and got down to business. 

It happens, usually, that the calm follows 
the storm; but in the case of Price the axiom 
was reversed. In comparison to the morning- 
calm, Price proved a veritable hurricane, for 
he performed more work that afternoon than 
three ordinary studio-experts. His mind seemed 
hypo-cleared and thought out fresh attitudes 
and cunning poses for his model to interpret 
for him. * His holders were all filled and so 
the slaughter went on with lightening rapidity. 
An actress-friend had recently given him a 
Price had, therefore, an 





carload of costumes. 








ideal wardrobe for his present undertaking. Then 
too, his model proved very versatile in her inter- 
pretations. The studio-lamps seemed to jump 
almost unaided to their positions and, for once in 
their contrasty existence, overpaid their keep. 
Most of the exposures were taken to hit the 
public, irrespective of artistic merit. First of 
all, the negative must yield a print that would 
color well, and so each film was given full, but 
not too great, exposure. Each picture repre- 
sented a type—that is, a bold outline that would 
show up on a magazine-cover. Therefore, most 
of the views were profile. One type that he 
thought would make a good seller was one 
wherein masses of curls fell downward like 
water over Niagara. Another was the girl- 
athlete, a branch of magazine-illustration that 
had many by-paths, embracing all the different 
forms of sport. These would go to outing- 
magazines. Others were the country-miss, the 
city-miss, modern girl, Greek type, and numer- 
profile views expressing no_ particular 
thought except beautiful girl. These latter 
would go to fashion- and society-magazines. 


IV 

When unlucky events occur, they come in 
triplets or greater numbers, which is preliminary 
to saying that a multitude of jinxes jumped on 
the photographer’s shoulders the next day. 
The first one jumped when Price opened the 
holders that he was so positive were filled. 
He found all, save one, as empty as words 
in a deaf-and-dumb asylum. The second jinx 
jumped when he went into the dressing-room 
to get his Metol; it was gone. Gone also were 
his two tie-clamps, a diamond stick-pin that 
he had carelessly left on a chiffonnier, and several 
silk-dresses. The climax of all came when he 
found the films from the holders neatly piled 
in the bottom-drawer of the dresser. How she 
came to miss the one holder, he never knew. 
It ever remained a mystery how she got the 
stuff past him without chloroform; perhaps 
he had been hypnotized. 

Soon afterwards, he counted up his losses and 
discovered them to total as follows—one-half 
pound of Metol, $25.00; eight hours of posing, 
$80.00; four silk-dresses, $175.00; two tie-clamps, 
$8.00; one tie-pin, $35.00; trade lost by not pull- 
ing slide, and otherwise, $15.00; luncheon for two, 
$13.89; overhead, $5.00—total $356.89! If he 
could sell for $50.00 the one picture he obtained of 
her, that would still make a net loss of $306.89. 

As Price left the studio to go to luncheon, 
he met “Rube” Crosby, gumshoer, a very 
close friend of his and one who brought him in 
considerable rogues-gallery business. The 
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tective ate at the same “quick lunch” as Price, 
so they walked on together. Over coffee and 
doughnuts, Price poured forth his tale of woe to 
the detective. As the tale progressed, Crosby 
became more and more interested and, at its 
end, lost in thought. Finally he spoke. 

“IT should like to see that one picture you 
got!” he said. 

Vv 

Thirty minutes later, in the studio, Price 
handed the detective a print still damp from 
the hypo. Crosby looked long and earnestly 
at the print and then cleared his throat. 

“Price!” he said. “It is just as I thought. 
You have here the only known picture in exist- 





ence of this girl. Her right name is Mary 
Fairfax—she has a million aliases—but the 
name by which she is most familiarly known is 
‘Little Mary.’ She is wanted in _ several 
states for grand larceny; in this state most of 
all. No one has been able, so far, to place her 
in custody, chiefly because we minions of the 
law have been hampered through lack of a 
picture which we could send throughout the 
country. There is a reward of $1,000.00 for 
her capture; or for a picture alone with likeness 
enough to identify her there is a reward of 
$500.00! This photograph certainly fills the bill!” 

Crosby told the force afterwards that he 
never had such a time to revive a man. 





Pictorial Photography as I See It 
In Three Parts—Part II 
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NSTRUCTING a picture is simply 
a matter of covering a given space, 
size being immaterial. A painter 
chooses the dimensions of his 
canvas, so you choose your plate 
or enlargement. Either way, it is just a space 
to be filled with interesting material, so placed 
as to be decorative and pleasing to the eye. No 
part of this space should be entirely blank—a 
bald-headed sky, for instance. The seemingly 
vast empty space seen in so many photographs 
is absolutely bad. Why? Well, one reason is 
that the times that one sees the heavens com- 
pletely free of at least the suggestion of clouds, 
—even on our brightest days—are so infrequent 
that we can readily believe that there is no such 
thing asa cloud. The other reason is that paper 
itself does not represent sky-quality, even the 
cloudless sky-phenomenon. For these reasons, 
use a ray-filter, not too deep. A_ three-time 
screen does very well for ordinary subjects, but 
take care not to develop the plate too hard. 
For guidance in composition, I will refer you 
to a diagram. Although an old guide, it has 
proved itself so simple and useful to me, it may 
be worthy your attention. Size of your plate 
does not matter, be it vertical or otherwise, so 
long as you remember the proportions. Notice 
the four lines and bear in mind that the strong 
points of your composition are where these lines 
The weakest point is the center, where 


The 


Cross. 
the main object should never be placed. 





two lower cross-lines are the strongest points, 
except where overhanging branches for a decora- 
tive effect are used and the main object must 
needs be placed near the top of the picture; 
then the two upper crossings become the strong 
points. It would be well to so line your ground- 
glass and get these rules fixed firmly in your 
mind, so that in composing you will uncon- 
sciously build your composition artistically. 
Searching for pictorial material is an ideal 
way to get acquainted with nature. It is a clean 
healthful exercise which may be made just as 
strenuous as you wish. The heart of the true 
pictorialist thrills with pleasure at the thought 
of a promising theme, and hardships and dis- 
comforts are forgotten in his eagerness to catch 
the story unfolded before him and make it his 
possession forever in the form of a finished print. 
Your motive, story, purpose, or what you will, 
woven with threads of originality, guided by 
intuition or an appreciative sense of what is 
decorative becomes a material memory for you 
to cherish or pass on. It sometimes happens 
that after the negative and proof are finished, 
by careful study you may see the need of a change 
and the finished print may be entirely different 
from the original conception or plan. Possibly 
but a small part of the original negative will be 
used. I have made 11 x 14 negatives from parts 
of a 4 x 5, several times, and even then trimmed 
them down to one half or less. This, I believe 
to be always justifiable if a more pleasing re- 
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PIONEERS 


sult can be obtained. However, this is not 
highly recommended; for by the time you are 
ready to make the enlargement, you should 
have determined just what part of the negative 
is wanted. Try to train yourself to have a 
definite idea in view. Do not be that kind of 
worker who, strolling about, suddenly says: 
**My, that looks pretty; guess I'll take that!” 
usually winding up by throwing the result into 
the ash-barrel. Remember that a good marks- 
man aims before he pulls the trigger; result—a 
bull’s-eye. So with you; make the pushing of 
the button register a hit. 

Light-and-shade_ effects require constant 
study and careful consideration at all times. 
Light-and-shade is the life of your print, and with 
proper handling gives character to your subject. 
Through its influence you are first attracted and 
through the identical means is attention drawn 
to your finished work. An understanding of its 
importance is the key that unlocks the door to 
pictorialism and enables you to really see. 

A little lesson in light-and-shade effects may 
be taught by means of the illustration, ** Pio- 
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neers,” which has for its motive a pair of oxen. 
**Pioneers” may not be considered strictly pic- 
torial material by certain workers who main- 
tain that animals are outside the realm of pic- 
torialism. This sentiment is the outgrowth of 
numerous amusing pictures of cats and dogs; 
and I agree thoroughly that “Trixie” or “Lord 
Windmore,” although “perfect darlings,” do not 
always furnish the best means to attain our pic- 
torial goal. However, if one sees a story,—ah! 
there’s the point, a story. Let me tell you my 
story or just what I saw in these stupid, patient 
oxen with their great hidden strength. They 
brought to my mind the West, our West when it 
was struggling through untold privations and 
hardships. What does Kansas, Nebraska and 
the many other states not owe to these faithful 
workers who, with those brave men and women 
of the prairie-schooner days, set out to make their 
fortunes? For conquer they did, and we might 
now run across them as they ride in their auto- 
mobiles and relate with pride stories of the days 
when they pioneered with the oxen and made 
possible that fair land. ‘*Out where the skies are 
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a trifle bluer; out where the friendship’s a trifle 
truer—that’s where the West begins.” Our 
story is also helped along by the man and the tent, 
and we could go on and on whither our imagina- 
tion leads us; but we want to talk of light and 
shade, so your attention is drawn to the play of 
sunlight on the animals, which gives life to an 
otherwise dull and uninteresting scene. Note 
the short shadows cast by the oxen. Does not 
the light seem to fairly shimmer in the intense 


brings forth the tenderest and noblest of all sen- 
timents. Anyone fortunate enough to have seen 
the Fine Arts Building at the Fair in San Fran- 
cisco, will agree with me when I say that few 
indeed are the works of art more beautiful in 
conception. Columns, at all times, convey a 
feeling of loftiness of purpose; then, what more 
fitting background could the loftiest of all senti- 
ments—motherhood—have than that? 
Horizontal lines are useful to bind vertical 


























COMPOSITION-GUIDE 


heat of the noonday-sun? By the placement, as 
well as by the light-effect, the animals are of first 
importance. Thus we see that by placing our 
main object in strong light against a dark mass, 
we gain in contrast and striking effects. Then, 
too, do not be afraid to get up close to your sub- 
jects in handling material of this kind. Tell your 
story boldly and receive the reward of a strong, 
impressive, and convincing character-study. 
“Italian Garden” is a composition where verti- 
cal lines predominate. Our concentrated light 
on the main object and its position against the 
darkest part demonstrate again our light-and- 
shade values. The motive is so obvious in this 


instance that it scarcely needs explanation. 
Motherhood! That immortal subject which 
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lines together. Where the composition is made 
up of vertical lines, something is needed to give 
stability, to take away any feeling of insecurity. 
Note the small part of the statue’s base. You 
will see there a horizontal line which gives firm- 
ness to the entire picture. Now if the base were 
entirely hidden by foliage, one might get the im- 
pression that the statue as well as the columns 
were about to sink and disappear, or that the 
whole structure might fall. The two horizontal 
lines, the one at the base of the statue and the 
larger one connecting the columns, are what bind 
our composition together and give stability. 
With regard to landscape-work, let me impress 
upon you the great value of the early morning. 
Then it is that the shadows are long and full of 
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strength and seem so much bolder, and wonder- 
ful effects may be had in masses. The evening- 
shadows seem to be softer, certain subtle qualities 
are about bestowing tranquillity and peace. 
**Morning-Shadows” has for its motive the 
spirit of an early morning landscape—bold 
shadows and dew sparkling on the grass. The 
spirit that makes one feel like lifting his voice 
high in song, remembering the world only as a 
thing owned by him alone, a world made up at 
that moment of quaint noises of insects, and 
twittering morning-calls of birds, all bound up in 
that most wonderful thing—the breath of early 
morning. Morning-air could 
magic air. Surely, there is a magic something 
which enters your very soul, dispelling all doubts 


sasily be called 
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and fears and old-time prejudices and leaving in 
their places faith and strength and a peculiar 
warm-heartedness toward the entire world. For 
the tired body and the sick heart, try the greatest 
of tonics, an early morning tramp. You will 
acquire not only these marvelous benefits, but 
your print will record the memory. Summing up 
this print, four principal planes form the compo- 
sition, the darkest ones predominating. The 
shadow in the foreground, being the darkest part 
of the print, aids in accentuating the various 
planes and assists in giving perspective and depth. 
The birch-tree furnishes height and breadth as 
well as a final resting-place for the eve. We 
notice also that the various planes are broken up 
by variety in spacing or by gradation in tone. 
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Are Lenses Fairly Marked? 


R. CHILD BAYLEY 





TU HEN a photographer buys an ex- 
ie ep) pensive lens instead of a cheap one, 
2 ‘ ‘>>| the quality for which he pays the 
coved) extra price is, in most cases, rapidity. 

aE) A lens that will define at F/5.6 as 
well as another at F/16 is worth ten or twenty 
times as much; and in photographic lenses the 
one great direction in which improvement has 
taken place has been in aperture. It is there- 
fore important to know that the marking on the 
diaphragm is correct; and that one is actually 
getting what one is paying for. 

Some buyers take the rapidity on trust; but 
many others attempt to verify the maker’s 
graduation, and not uncommonly find that, 
according to their own measurements, the maker 
has overstated the aperture. In a year we re- 
ceive at least a dozen—possibly a score or more 
complaints that a lens bought, say, to work at 
F/6.5, is actually not faster than F/7, if as fast: 
and when this is the outcome of the test, the 
photographer naturally thinks that he has been 
“done,” and becomes wrathy. 

To prevent any chance of misunderstanding, 
we will point out at once that we believe that 
such a practice as this suggests is not at all com- 
mon, even with lenses bearing no responsible 
name: of course, those that have the marks of 
any of the celebrated manufacturers are beyond 
suspicion. But even with unnamed lenses, 
where if anywhere such a practice might be 
expected to show itself now and again, it cannot 
be common. We have tested, and have seen 
tested, a very great number of photographic 
lenses of all kinds and from many sources; and 
the instances in which their rapidity was grossly 
overstated have been extremely few. With at 
the most half a dozen exceptions, the difference 
between the real and the marked aperture has 
been quite trifling, and it has just as often been 
against the manufacturer as with him. In 
fact, if we might make a guess, we should say 
that, in the case of low-priced lenses, the maker 
settles on his type and his aperture, makes and 
graduates his iris diaphragms all alike, and then 
grinds his glasses so that they average the re- 
quired focus: and any variations from the mark- 
ings are due to the inevitable slight variations 
in focus of the individual lenses. If commercial 













lenses generally are fairly graduated, someone 
will ask how is it that the buyer so often finds the 
F/ number of the aperture to be less than it is 
An explanation may be of interest. 


marked? 





The explanation is that the rough and ready 
way of finding the F/ number, generally em- 
ployed—although it is near enough in its results. 
to determine exposure—is not reliable enough to 
be used to verify the marking on the stops. The 
photographer measures the focus of his lens with 
more or less accuracy, measures the diameter 
of the stop-opening, divides one by the other, 
and so gets the F/number. With all the ordi- 
nary forms of photographic lens, almost without 
exception, the “effective aperture” of the stop 
is larger than the actual opening; and that 
being the case, since it is the effective aperture 
which determines the F/ number, the rough and 
ready way makes the F/ number too high; that 
is to say, it makes out that the lens is slower 
than it really is. If we are to test the accuracy 
of the maker’s markings to any purpose, we must 
be careful both to ascertain the effective aperture 
of each diaphragm opening, and also to measure 
the focus accurately. 

The usual way to find the effective aperture 
is to focus the lens for infinity, and then to re- 
place the focusing-screen by an opaque card 
with a small hole in the center of it. The camera 
is taken into the darkroom, a circle of bromide 
paper is placed upon the front of the lens and 
protected from light with the lens-cap or in some 
similar way. Then, the stop to be measured 
being put in the lens, or the iris set, a candle is 
held for a few moments just outside the hole in 
the card. On developing the bromide paper 
it will be found to bear a circular black patch, 
which will usually be a little larger than the 
actual opening in the stop, and represents the 
effective aperture. If we wish to do so, we can 
make a series of such exposures, and in this way 
get a record of each of the stops in current use. 

The diameter of the black patch is the.dimen- 
sion we require, and we must divide the focal 
length by it to obtain the F/ number; but to 
do so accurately enough for our present purpose, 
we must know the precise focus. 

It is not sufficient to focus some distant object, 
and then to measure from the ground-glass to 
the diaphragm, as is sometimes done. This 
may be near enough to satisfy the requirements 
of exposure problems, although it is a little 
rough and ready even for that purpose. The 
various types differ very greatly in the position 
of the nodal point, which is that to which the 
measurement has to be made, relatively to the 
stop.—Photography. 
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“WHERE COWSLIPS BLOOM” 
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Better Pictures for the Nature-Lover 
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mean more to those who truly love 
ioe au Nature than the hours that they 
AD el may be able to spend with a good 
pera mes camera in the great outdoors. We 
may think that we fully appreciate the beauties 
of some favorite retreat; but until our artist’s 
soul is in some way awakened, Nature will not 
unfold herself to us in all her many moods. 
Photography has already helped to bring the 
love and understanding of art to many; and it 
does very much more—it opens a way to those 
of us, who, otherwise, would have to be content 
with very little artistic education. 

With the thought that, perhaps, some fellow- 
worker may be helped thereby, the writer will 
endeavor to give—as they have come to him—a 
few suggestions towards the making of better 
pictures. There are many good books on the 
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subject, and much appears in the photo-monthlies, 
from time to time; but the camerist who is try- 
ing—more or less alone—to break away from 
the usual snapshot, may not have access to these 
books or magazine-files. If he should find it 
all an old story, let him pass it by; but if he is 
helped thereby, it is worth the writing. 

The first step to make better pictures is to 
grasp the fact that, whatever the subject, it is 
represented in the finished print by masses of 
different tone, more or less defined by lines. If 
these do not bear a_ pleasing relationship one 
to another, as well as to the whole, the picture 
is not pleasing to the eye. Perhaps, it is not 
restful; and, as we look at it, we wander from 
one object to another. There should be but one 
principal point of interest, to which all others are 
subordinate. It might be said that the skill of 
an artist could be judged safely by his ability to 
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manage these subordinate interests. For in- 
stead of detracting from, we should aim to make 
each in some way lead up to, or strengthen, the 
key-note—as it were—of our composition. Often, 
we see material for two or more pictures all 
crowded into one. A safe rule to follow—once 
we have chosen the theme of our picture—is to 
omit everything that cannot be made a pleasing 
accessory. Again, it is so easy to allow the lines 
of our roadway or brook to take us quickly 
right out of the picture. See to it that no prin- 











so pretty in color may have very different values 
in monochrome. Especially is this true, unless 
we use some means for color-correction. As we 
compose our lines to appear pleasing, we must 
think, at the same time, what tone-values the 
various masses will have in the finished print. 
In most compositions, the lightest tones will 
have the stronger attraction. Therefore, as you 
place them, be careful that they are not in con- 
tradiction to where the lines lead the eye. Usu- 
ally, we choose a place well within the picture- 





THE BIRCHES 


cipal lines lead to the margins, but away from 
them; and in such a way, that the eye is drawn 
pleasingly to the one source of greatest attraction. 

As you study your ground-glass, try to think 
how the finished print will appear; and follow 
the leading lines. If your eye is not satisfied 
to rest within the picture-space, you may be 
sure that something is wrong. Try another 
view-point. Do not expose a plate on some 
pretty scene as you come upon it; but first study 
it carefully and from every direction. There 
may be two good view-points; but there is al- 
ways one that is best. 

At the same time that we try to look after 
our lines and masses, care should be taken with 
the tonal composition. Our picture that was 
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space; but never in the center. It is necessary 
to have different tones to make a picture; and 
its strength depends upon how those tones are 
placed and used to the best advantage. 

These two fundamental principles in compo- 
sition are the foundation of all further advance- 
ment. If serious thought and a_ reasonable 
amount of practical study is given to composing 
negatives carefully, sooner or later we find our- 
selves making the most of every picture instinc- 
tively—without really thinking of lines and 
masses, or light and shade. When we reach that 
stage, we resemble the pupil who has learned the 
notes of his instrument perfectly, and can now 
give his best to future study, to perfection in 
technique, and to that which is the soul of it 
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all—expression. For, as we look at some master- 
piece, it is not the faultless composition or 
wonderful technique that thrills us, but rather, 
the story told, or voice of Nature that almost 
speaks to us from woods or hills. 

Let us take a few of the principal kinds of 
outdoor subjects that the average camerist 
could find to picture and try to suggest a few 
ideas from an artistic point of view. Nature 
appeals to each of us in different ways; there- 
fore, our efforts will not bring similar results. 
But I hope to make clear some rules that may be 
helpful to others—even though they may follow 
them out more in harmony with their own par- 
ticular ideas. 

To show one way to obtain the most that 
there is in a picture of some favorite scene, let 
us take as our first study the natural material 
which we have in ““ The Beaver-Meadow.” Here 
we find as the main interest the flooded meadow- 
land. Had we included more of it by a close-up 
view-point, it would have fallen far short of 
its strength and beauty as here shown; and pos- 
sibly it might not even have suggested its true 
character. By carefully choosing a more dis- 
tant view-point, the surroundings—instead of 
detracting—add to making the beaver-pond the 
theme of our composition. A large part of its 
beauty lies in the way it is set in the surround- 
ing hills; and the foreground gives more defi- 
nitely the character of those hills. Especially 
the dead poplars at the left speak of the north- 
country. The dense mass of bush in shadow at 
the right plays an important part; for being the 
deepest tone in the picture, it helps to give a 
greater feeling of distance, and better perspec- 
tive. It is balanced nicely by the lower shrub- 
bery at the left, from which stand up the bare 
poplars, and these skeleton-trees are held more 
closely into the picture by the one that is lean- 
ing. A little to the left in the foreground, the 
roadway enters abruptly, thus taking us quickly 
into the heart of the picture—the gracefully 
placid waters, which lead us still farther into the 
distance and the woods beyond. 

Notice the strength of the one point—the 
narrow beaver-lake as it enters the distant forest. 
No matter where the eye first rests upon the 
picture, it is invariably attracted there. And 
how pleasingly satisfying it is, to linger awhile 
before we wander on into the still more distant 
hills. Whatever the landscape, we should al- 
ways try to have one point of strongest interest 
to which all others lead; and, if possible, that 
interest should not end abruptly, but incite the 
imagination to take us still deeper into the 
picture and distant scenes. 

A scene of this nature always speaks of qui- 




















etude and peace. Therefore, if possible, choose 
a fitting day to try to interpret it with your 
camera. Such a day comes often in the summer- 
season—when the blue sky is screened with those 
gray-white clouds that come lazily drifting by; 
and ever and anon the sunshine floods the scene. 
This is the ideal picture-weather; let us make 
the most of each such day this year. 

Scenes of the beauties of Nature—or at least 
many of them—can be managed successfully 
along some such lines as I have tried to suggest. 
But wherever we find beautiful lakes and run- 
ning waters, wooded hills or more open mead- 
ows, there—and almost everywhere—are many 
little pictures. Perhaps some pretty group of 
birches on the shore of a quiet bay will appeal 
to us most strongly; and it may be a winding 
roadway, or a quiet woodland-path. There 
are many and varied little nooks and corners, 
well worth the careful study necessary to obtain 
a pleasing composition. And thus made seri- 
ously, many of them will compare very favor- 
ably with prints of more imposing scenes. 

In the making of them, simplicity or single- 
ness of purpose seems to be the key-note of suc- 
cess. Therefore, do not include too much. Just 
a single group of trees will usually be more suc- 
cessful than a greater number; and if you are 
making the trees of chief interest, be careful 
that the surroundings do not detract. As an 
illustration, ‘“‘The Birches”’ is here given. It is 
a pleasing little composition, with the branches 
all leading into the picture, as they gracefully 
overhang the water. And just a faint glimpse of 
the boat-house arouses our interest to wander 
on down the shore. 

In outdoor camera-study, the highest ideals 
we can have are the truthful rendering of Na- 
ture in her many moods. We go about it some- 
times in opposite ways apparently; but success- 
ful efforts usually give very similar results. We 
may be impressed by a certain appeal some 
favorite woodland has for us, and we try to get 
that in our picture. Perhaps it is strongest 
when the lengthening shadows speak of departing 
day; then we spend what time we can late in the 
afternoons, exposing a plate or two carefully 
until we succeed in taking home with us a bit 
of that charm. Or, again, our minds may con- 
ceive a picture with some favorite mood we wish 
to put into it; and we go afield looking for mate- 
rial that will help us work out our theme. 

In the spring and early summer it is natural 
that we choose for our pictorial theme something 
that suggests early summer; and we go out 
.with the intention to make such a picture. 
Everywhere the flowers speak to us, but espe- 
cially in the low places. There the luxuriant 
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WATER-LILIES 


masses of cowslips—like islands in the fresh 
marsh-green—seem to impress us with the very 
spirit of spring. We decide to make this our 
spring-study; and next we proceed to find how 
we can use the more general setting to the best 
advantage. As it happens to be more or less 
open woodland, it is necessary to include a few 
trees; and it is essential that they be an impor- 
tant accessory. Spring being always associated 
with the beginning of life, slender young trees 
are most appropriate for our purpose. Every- 
where the cowslips are growing; and we soon 
find some broken thickets of young saplings. 
Then our natural material is complete. 

An attractive grouping of the slender trees is 
found, with an opening leading into the middle 
distance. Since at this season of the year 
everything seems to be light spring-green, it is 
necessary to have something of stronger tone 
and interest to hold the eye sufficiently in our 
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picture; and a little pool with its bank in 
shadow at the foot of the strongest tree-group- 
ing answers this purpose. It is placed a little to 
one side of the picture-center. Keeping this in 
mind, the camera is moved about until the most 
pleasing arrangement of the cowslip-masses is 
found, to make up the principal part of the study. 
The result is shown in ‘* Where Cowslips Bloom.” 
As we look at this, the more or less broken fore- 
ground leads to the little pool, then into the 
suggested brighter opening beyond; and, from the 
wealth of soft detail everywhere, there seems to 
vibrate a fragrance of fresh opening buds. 

The introduction of figures in landscape-work 
should afford to the serious worker one of the 
most lasting pleasures of his photographic effort. 
The memories associated with successful pict- 
ures of this nature very often make them of 
untold value in future years. Persons seem to 
predominate in nearly one hundred per cent of 
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SUMMER 


the snapshot-pictures; but in artistic work com- 
paratively few good compositions are seen. 
Many times some scene we wish to portray 
may be improved by the addition of one or more 
figures. In this way we may give meaning to a 
picture, or express some sentiment. In work 
of this nature, success depends on the ability to 
choose the best place for our figures with regard 
to the composition. There must be perfect sym- 
pathy between the model and _ setting—the 
unity so necessary to a well-composed picture. 
As an illustration ‘‘Summer” may give some 
idea of the many pleasing studies along this line 
that can be made during the present season. 
Here is seen an average bit of woodland; and 
let us first picture it without the figure. The 
predominant interest being the heavy summer- 
woods, it, therefore, occupies the greater part of 
the picture-space, and is accented by many 
heavy vertical lines. To balance this properly, 
we add just sufficient open pathway to suggest 
the horizontal, which later is much strengthened 
by the sunlit shadows. The result is a pleasing 
composition, and very characteristic of the 


place and season. In short, true to the life. 
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The dense foliage and brilliant sunshine make 
this a summer-study. But how much more we 
put into it when we add the young girl with her 
arms filled with flowers. It is not now just an 
August woodland, for it brings to us thoughts 
of Nature at her best—and Life, and the fullness 
and riches thereof. 

In connection with the use of figures in land- 
scape-work, much could be written recom- 
mending more careful thought with regard to 
the great number of pictures made of just people. 
Generally, they are members of the camerist’s 
own family, or friends. And how few such pict- 
ures we see that are not spoiled by the usual 
stiff and unnatural position, and by a “looking- 
at-the-camera” expression. The best pictures 
we could make of our friends would—if it were 
possible—be those made when they were not 
aware of our intention. But as this cannot be 
accomplished often we should try to make our 
subjects apparently unconscious of the camera. 

In ** Water-Lilies’’ we have an outdoor-study 
that should be within the limits of purely hand- 
camera work. As in most close-work with a 
relatively short-focus lens, there is considerable 
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distortion—noticeably of the canoe—but the 
arrangement is such that it does not appear too 
obtrusive. The distant trees are placed unfort- 
unately in the composition of the setting; but 
being given simply as a figure-illustration this 
may be overlooked. The picture was made 
under usual snapshot-conditions, with focusing- 
scale and small view-finder—but how different 
is the result! Here we have no obvious posing. 
Instead, the picture brings to our mind just a 
summer-afternoon paddle, and a few lilies to 
bring home. Surely, nothing could be more 
natural; and, therefore, it becomes a beautiful 
souvenir to keep in after years. A posed picture 





may resemble our friends; but we love best to 
portray them showing more of their intimate 
character in their daily tasks and pleasures. 
These are but a few suggestions as an aid 
to make the most of the camera, as we use it out- 
of-doors. If it is to keep merely a pleasant 
record of occasional trips afield, let those pict- 
ures do full justice to the beauties of each scene. 
But if the picture is prompted by the still deeper 
love of art in Nature, then we place before us an 
ideal that will help much to develop the very 
best in our lives. Surely, that is a study worth 
while; and, because of it, each hour that we 
spend in the open will have added charm. 


Enter—Professor Pyro 


(First of The ‘‘Professor Pyro’’ Talks) 


MICHAEL GROSS 


\ 5 ie once asked the dark- 
room-manager of the Colten Photo- 
Studios why Mr. Colten, the pro- 
Ne was known to his employees 
as “Professor Pyro.” The answer 
he cabal according to Dame Rumor, was: 
“See him for one minute, talk to him for five, 
and then try to find a name that will fit him 
better.” 

The darkroom-manager knew whereof he 
spoke. The minute allowed for ocular observa- 
tion would have revealed Mr. Colten to the 
inquisitive stranger as a white-haired, ruddy- 
cheeked old gentleman, who was sixty-four vears 
old but looked forty-five years young; a kind- 
hearted and generous employer with a stern voice 
belied by twinkling blue eyes and a broad, cheery 
smile; obviously a man of parts, to whom the 
title of ** Professor” would naturally gravitate in 
the course of time, in much the same manner that 
certain individuals acquire the designation 
“Colonel” without ever having been near the 
scene of gunfire. 

The first two minutes of the five allotted for 
conversation would also have shed an illuminat- 
ing light on the wherefore of the “Pyro” part of 
the title. Professor Pyro, to sum the matter up 
in the succinct words of one of his office-boys, was 
a “crank” on photography. It was the subject 
iearest and dearest to his heart—a fact proved 
by his answer when asked why—in the forty-odd 
years that he had been a photographer—he had 





never taken a vacation. “There is no other 
place on earth,” were his words on that occasion, 
““where I can have such a good time or make 
myself so much at home as right here in my own 
studio.” 

Not only did Professor Pyro know the practice 
of photography in all of its branches and ramifi- 
cations, but he was also acquainted with the 
inside history of each phase of its development 
and the story connected with every improvement 
it had undergone since its inception. A chance 
question, put to several of the studio-boys a few 
days previous to the opening of this story, had 
shown Professor Pyro that there was a woeful 
lack of knowledge among many of his employees 
regarding the early days of photography and its 
discovery. No sooner was he made aware of 
this condition than he took steps to remedy it. 
A photographic class was formed, which was to 
meet every Saturday morning in the main studio 
and listen to an informal talk on photography 
given by Professor Pyro. In the Professor’s 
opening address—according to the bulletin which 
announced the forming of the class—he would 
deal with the earliest days of photography, and 
in each succeeding talk would take up a further 
evolution of photo principles and processes. 

The Colten Studio employees received the plan 
with enthusiasm, not only for the reason that the 
series of talks were to be held in the firm’s time 
and that refreshments would be served after each 
one, but because they knew that Professor Pyro 
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CANOEING ON LAKE HURON 


had made a life-long study of matters photo- 
graphic and that the information he would give 
them in these talks would prove of inestimable 
value to them in their daily work. Add to this 
their knowledge that Professor Pyro had a way 
of clothing the weightiest statement in a sugar- 
coating of humor which was irresistibly funny, 
and one can easily account for the fact that on 
the Saturday morning of the first meeting every 
employee was in his seat in the studio-room. 
Promptly at eleven o'clock Professor Pyro walked 
to the platform and, looking down on the smiling, 
eager faces upturned to his, began his talks on 
the history and evolution of photography. 

“The bible does not mention the incident,” 
Professor Pyro began, “but I have no doubt at 
all that Mother Eve, the first time she caught 
sight of her reflection in the limpid waters of the 
Garden of Eden lake, fervently wished that there 
were some way in which she could ‘fix’ the pict- 
ure she saw, so that, when Father Adam’s birth- 
day arrived, she might make him a present of it. 
My reason for the surmise is that, being the first 
woman, she obviously invented the art of giving 
presents; and the likeness of herself, reflected in 
the waters of the lake, must have appealed to her 
as a gift which was sure to be appreciated. 

“That this desire to catch and ‘fix’ the elusive 
image has occupied men’s thoughts as far back 
as history can record is proved by the fact that, 
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in the ruins of Nineveh, a city which was de- 
stroyed more than a thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, a glass-lens was found. This lens 
can now be seen in the British Museum and its 
existence tells us that even in those ancient days 
the manufacture and properties of simple lenses 
must have been understood. 

“The next step along the road toward the evo- 
lution of photography came when Pliny, the 
Roman philosopher, who lived during the first 
century, noticed and recorded the fact that yel- 
low wax was blackened by exposure to sunlight. 
However, like the boy who grabbed the handful 
of bees, Pliny did not know whai to do with this 
discovery after he had it, and just let it go. 

“Of course, it is not hard to understand that 
long before the actual discovery of photography 
the idea of likenesses being made by the action 
of the sun must have occurred to those who ob- 
served the shadows and reflections thrown by 
trees and other objects in broad daylight. As 
a matter of fact, it has been asserted that the 
jugglers of India knew of a secret process by 
which they could make pictures, using the light 
of the sun to obtain the image. However, it is 
evident that only the male members of the 
tribe were allowed to practice this process, for 
the secret was so well kept that no one to this 
day has ever been able to even verify its exist- 
The ancient alchemists, too, are said to 
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have discovered a chemical process by which 
sunlight-impressions were caught and recorded 
on sheets of glass; but verification of these facts 
also has never been furnished. 

“The first tangible photographic item of im- 
portance which history records does not come 
until the sixteenth century. In the year 1565, 
Fabricius, a magic-worker, was trying to find a 
preparation by means of which he might be able 
to prolong human life—patent-medicines to cure 
any ill that mankind is heir to not yet having 
come into existence. Vexed at his repeated fail- 
ures to obtain an elixir that would prove effica- 
cious, he one day threw a handful of salt, with 
which he was experimenting, into a solution of 
nitrate of silver and thus obtained a precipitate 
of chloride of silver. On bringing this mixture 
out of the room with the intention of throwing it 
away, he was astonished to find that the sun- 
light soon turned the milk-white surface black. 





“Is IT ALIVE?” J. H. SAUNDERS 


Thus, in looking for one thing, friend Fabricius 
found another, a familiar enough happening even 
to us twentieth century mortals when looking 
for anything but trouble, in the search of which 
later commodity we are rarely disappointed. 

**His accidental discovery started Fabricius 
experimenting, but the old bugaboo of some way 
to ‘fix’ the image must have proved an insur- 
mountable stumbling-block, for—outside of a 
brief mention in his book on metals, published in 
1566, in which is recorded the fact that horn- 
silver turns black when exposed to sunlight 
Fabricius does not seem to have made any fur- 
ther contribution to the evolution of photog- 
raphy. But that his findings were to prove of 
inestimable value in matters photographic we 
shall see as we go on. 

**Let us now imagine almost a century of time 
to have passed, which brings us to the year 1650. 
The scene is Italy, and here we make the ac- 
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quaintance of a young Neapolitan, with the 
many-syllabled, mouth-filling name of Giovanni 
Battista Della Porta. This Italian gentleman’s 
claim to a niche in the photographic hall of fame 
lies in the fact that he was the discoverer of the 
camera obscura. Lest this ornate title bring to 
your mind visions of a glorified Graflex or other 
elaborate picture-making apparatus, let me 
hasten to say that Porta’s discovery consisted 
merely of a light-tight, movable chamber, in 
one end of which a small hole had been bored and 
a lens inserted. The ray of light coming through 
this lens showed, on a whitened wall, an image of 
the exterior view. 

“Nor was this device of projecting shadows 
through an opening and onto the wall of a cham- 
ber entirely new with Porta. The ancients, long 
before his day, had awed and mystified their 
congregations in the oracle temples with similar 
devices. However, by the addition of a lens, 
and by making his dark-chamber portable—no 
pun intended—Porta gave to the world an inter- 
esting and very useful improvement. That his 
discovery was fraught with suggestion is proved 
by the fact that, in later years, Fox Talbot, 
Niepce, Daguerre, and other bright luminaries of 
the early days of photography—about whom I 
will tell you more in my later talks—all used the 
camera obscura in their photo experiments. 

“It might be mentioned, in passing, that 
Porta’s only reward for his discovery was a beau- 
tifully engrossed note from the Ecclesiastical 
Church forbidding him to proceed further, as he 
was violating the laws of nature in thus produc- 
ing artificial images. Before you laugh at this 
ruling, pause a moment and give thought to 
the fact that less than a hundred years ago the 
inventor of the locomotive—that iron-steed which 
has done so much to link the world together and 
bring the East to the West—was reviled and vili- 
fied because he said human beings might soon be 
able to travel at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour by means of the new conveyance. The 
good people of his time contended that such 
utterances were in direct violation of the word of 
God, who, had He intended His people to travel 
at such an unheard-of rate of speed, would Him- 
self have provided conveyances in which they 








could do so. 

“Here let us pause a moment and see how far 
we have now advanced along the road of photo- 
graphic accomplishment. We find that, with 
Porta’s invention, we are now in possession of two 
vital elements or factors that go to make up the 
process of photography as we know it to-day. 
We have, first, the discovery of Fabricius re- 
garding the action of sunlight on chloride of 
silver—which gives us the base upon which to 


form a photographic image. Then the discov- 
ery of the camera obscura, which enables us to 
concentrate or focus-our image within a dark- 
ened chamber. And it is at this stage that the 
ancient hoodoo of how to ‘fix’ the image looms 
up, like Hamlet’s ghost, to vex and perplex us. 
But even in this direction slow progress was 
already being made. 

“Tn 1725 J. H. Schultze made copies of a writ- 
ten manuscript by placing the writing upon a 
surface coated with a mixture of salt and silver 
nitrate solution. The rays of the sun, passing 
through the paper which was translucent, black- 
ened the surface underneath, except where it was 
protected by the opaque ink in which the words 
of the manuscript were written. By this process 
he succeeded in obtaining a white copy on a black 
surface. However, this impression darkened 
rapidly on being exposed to sunlight, and, as 
Schultze could find no way to make the image 
permanent, he went no further with his work. 

“The fact that the sun continued its action 
on the sensitized surface, even after the desired 
image was fully printed, proved a great handicap 
until, in 1777, the Swedish chemist, Scheele, dis- 
covered that red light produced no chemical 
change on chloride of silver. This discovery 
made it possible to experiment on images pro- 
duced by sunlight upon such a surface. 

** Although it was Scheele who first found that 
a red light was a safe one by which to handle 
chloride of silver, it was not until a hundred 
years later, in 1844, to be exact, that Claudet, 
the owner of one of the only two photographic 
studios in London at that time, took out a patent 
for the use of red light in the darkroom. 

“Two separate and distinct reasons kept 
Scheele from first obtaining this identical patent. 
One was that, in his day, there was no such 
thing as a photographer, and the other that, 
by the same token, there was also no such 
thing as a darkroom. Thus we see that it 
is not always the early bird who catches the 
worm. There is such a thing as getting up too 
early and finding that the worm has not as yet 
arrived to be caught. 

*“And now,” said Professor Pyro, taking out 
his watch and glancing at it in evident surprise, 
‘*having taken you a little way along the great 
photographic highway, I will leave its further 
evolution for next Saturday’s meeting. A vote 
will now be taken as to whether we shall all pro- 
ceed into the library and partake of some refresh- 
ments or go back to our work. All in favor of 
the former will please raise their right hands and 
pass solemnly toward the library-door.” 

Needless to say, the refreshment-vote 
unanimous and was passed promptly. 


was 
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EDITORIAL 





‘*We Are Ready Now!”’ 


HE destruction of the Spanish fleet, in 
Manila Bay, 1898, by the American squad- 

ron commanded by Admiral Dewey, was pre- 
ceded by the historically famous order signaled 
by the American commander to his junior offi- 
cer: “You may fire when you are ready, Grid- 
ley.” Destined to be equally memorable in 
naval annals, though indicating somewhat 
different conditions, is the reply: ‘“‘We are 
ready now!” given by Commander Joseph K. 
Taussig, the senior officer of the first contin- 
gent of American destroyers—as it approached 
Queenstown—to the inquiry of the British 
admiral, Sir Lewis Bayly—‘ When will you be 
ready for service?”’ It is a fact that the Ameri- 
can fleet was literally ready to face the enemy, 
for the commanding officer had lost no time to 
put things in shipshape on the way over. We 
are indebted to the rare artistic skill and per- 
sonal enthusiasm of F. J. Mortimer, the dis- 
tinguished English marine-photographer, for the 
privilege to reproduce and publish, in the current 
number of PHoto-Era, the stirring picture of a 
scene that illustrates the prompt and cheering re- 
sponse: “ We are ready now!”” Though a native 
and loyal Englishman, Mr. Mortimer is an ardent 
admirer of the American navy and, eager to be 
the first to portray with his magic camera the 
arrival in British waters of the American fleet, 
he had been lying in wait several days for the 
precious moment. How well he succeeded in 
accomplishing his: admirable ‘and self-appointed 
task, need not be told. The glimpse of the 
American destroyers ploughing their way through 
a choppy sea; the surging sea itself and, float- 
ing from the stern of a British craft in friendly 
salute, and dominating the picture with its 
protecting folds, the flag of freedom and democ- 
racy—the Stars and Stripes, from a picture that 
must stir the blood of every patriotic American. 
Though criticism of Mr. Mortimer’s picture 
will not be lacking, it should be remembered 
that to represent the American flag as flying 
from left to right, as is customary, may not 
have been possible in the circumstances. As 
for the manner of attaching the flag to the 
staff—although not in accord with the practice 
in the American and the British Naval Service 
—this is probably an artistic liberty on the part 





of Mr. Mortimer; for an artist is allowed more 
or less latitude (artistic license) in composing 
his picture. It may be that the flag was se- 
cured to the staff, in the manner shown in the 
photograph, to give it greater stability and to 
enable it to assume a position in the picture 
in accord with the artist’s pictorial design, than 
might be the case were it attached to the hal- 
yard, hauled snug to the truck and allowed to 
swing absolutely clear, away from the staff. 
Mr. Mortimer may also have had in mind the 
resolute commander who lashes the flag to the 
mast so that, during the fight, it cannot be 
hauled down, but go down with the ship. No 
one will deny the grace and picturesqueness 
that the artist has expressed in his arrangement 
of this American flag. To quibble over so unim- 
portant a detail, would seem like straining a 
point. And Mr. Mortimer’s inspiring picture 
serves also to remind us of the important part 
played by the American navy in the present 
world-war—a part performed in a highly suc- 
cessful though unostentatious manner. It has 
conveyed safely a million of our men to France 
and has aided in destroying the dangerous 
activity of the German submarines. In the 
flush of our enthusiasm over the achievements 
of the American army on the western battle- 
front, let us not forget to give a share of the 
glory to the American navy. No higher tribute 
to the efficiency and courage of the American 
navy has been paid than that by Admiral 
Bayly, on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of the arrival of the American fleet in England, 
a copy of which has been courteously furnished 
the Editor by the Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy. It is as follows: 
*“Commander-in-Chief’s office, Queenstown, 
4th of May, 1918. ‘On the anniversary of the 
arrival of the first United States’ men-of-war 
at Queenstown, I wish to express my deep 
gratitude to the United States’ officers and 
ratings for the skill, energy, and unfailing good 
nature which they have all consistently shown, 
and which qualities have so materially assisted 
the war by enabling the ships of the Allied 
Powers to cross the ocean in comparative free- 
dom. To command you is an honour, to work 
with you is a pleasure, and to know you is to 
know the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 


’ 


Lewis Bayly, Admiral, Commander-in-Chief.”’ 
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Is Photography a Luxury? 


ITH the imposition of a tax on photographic 
material used chiefly by the amateur, a pop- 
ular pastime will be seriously affected. In view of 
the valuable assistance the amateur photographer 
is rendering the Government, in war-work, it will 
be interesting to see to what extent he will be en- 
couraged to continue his patriotic activities. How 
such a revenue-measure is received by the English 
photographic workers, may be seen from the 
following editorial in the Amateur Photographer: 
“This is not such a simple and easy question to 
answer as seems apparent at first glance; and the 
new Budget, with its clause of luxury-taxation, 
is likely to have a peculiar interest for photog- 
raphers. 
among the subjects liable to this new means of 
obtaining revenue? If an impartial survey is 
extended to the subject it will be seen at once 
what an integral part photography makes of the 
whole complex fabric of modern civilization. To 
the outsider, photography in many cases means 
little more than the amateur who owns a hand- 
camera and messes in a darkroom with chemicals; 
or the man who makes his livelihood by making 
the public’s portraits; or as an interesting pictorial 
addition to our newspapers and magazines. But 
anyone with a wider and more intimate knowl- 
edge of this modern marvel knows what an im- 
portant factor photography is in the system of a 
healthy, progressive nation. As a factor in 
commerce, it is recognized by all clever, energetic 
business men to be of very great value, indeed. 
Much of their advertising-matter is based upon 
its use; its scientific help is sought eagerly in their 
inventive plans and new constructive schemes; 
in ship-building and engineering, two of the most 
vital industries on which Great Britain is relying 
for victory, it is made use of in countless direc- 
tions. As a means to spread news, impressively 
and vividly, it is pre-eminent; and the modern 
pictorial newspaper forms one of the most suc- 
cessful links to connect together the people of the 
nation in thought and action. While the written 
description is greatly influenced and colored by 
the writer’s view-point, the photographic picture 
serves as an impartial and neutral recorder of 
events and happenings. This method to convey 
news and scenes in a realistic manner has been 
realized and appreciated by the War-Office of 
this country; hence the recent numerous exhibi- 
tions of war-photographs and motion-picture 
films all over the country, to impress upon us 
the progress and the tragedies of the war, and to 
open the eyes of the public to the sacrifices and 
efforts which will be necessary before a successful 
finish comes to the gigantic conflict. Then last, 


but in importance an easy first, comes its value as 





Will or will not photography be classed | 





The photo- 
graphic sections of the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Naval Air-Service, now amalgamated 
into the Royal Air-Force, have proved the unique 
and indispensable assistance of photography to 
the planning and mapping of a military action of 


a factor in the military machine. 


any kind whatever. It is safe to assert that at 
no time in the whole of photography’s evolution 
has so much depended upon the perfection of its: 
development, skill and resource of its operators, 
as it has upon the successful accomplishment of 
the work of our aerial-photographers. 

After these vital phases of photographic work, 
we come to the lesser but none the less essential 
branches,—namely, the portrait-work of the pro- 
fessional and the use of the camera as a recrea- 
tion for busy civilian workers in war-time and 
other national vocations. There may be a more 
reasonable doubt whether the first is a luxury, 
pure and simple, or not. A few decades ago, 
when the portrait-photograph first came into 
vogue, no doubt it could be classed as a luxury; 
but within recent years its volume has so swelled 
and its influence so permeated human relation- 
ship, that its sentimental and personal value 
are unquestioned. What family in the whole of 
the belligerent countries is there that does not 
cherish some picture, crude or perfect, of its loved 
ones away fighting in the dreadful cauldron of 
bloodshed? It seems almost a sacrilege to im- 
pose taxation on this slender but powerful bond 
of affection between us; and we certainly do not 
think that photography of this kind deserves 
classification with such obvious objects of luxury 
as jewelry, fancy clothes, unnecessary orna- 
ments, etc. Following close on this subject 
comes the second one of photography as a hobby. 
It has been suggested that this aspect may have 
to bear the brunt of this luxury-taxation, as far 
as photography is concerned; but even such a 
purely recreative form has claims to exemption 
much on the same lines as some of the other ap- 
plications. The health-giving and_ beneficial 
effects of a hobby of this particular kind on the 
overworked and war-strained mind are beyond 
question. However, as tobacco, once consid- 
ered a luxury, has taken such a hold on mankind 
as to be well-nigh a necessity, and has been taxed 
because of the pressure of national circum- 
stances, it becomes a moot point whether re- 
creative photography should be exempt in this 
respect. If the exigency of the situation de- 
mand it, and the authorities see fit to tax the 
cost of our materials, then we, as patriotic citi- 
zens, can hardly object to the payment of the 
tax, provided that all other hobbies, as well as 
photography, are forced to shoulder equally the 
burden. This last is a vital important point.” 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 












Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 


first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 








Awards—Spirit of Spring Competition 
Closed June 30, 1918 


First Prize: Winn W. Davidson. 
Second Prize: P. Boetel. 
Third Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 
Honorable Mention: Ross W. Baker, Mrs. Wilfred 
E. Clarke, Louis R. Dyar, E. M. Pratt, J. Herbert 
Saunders, W. Stelcik, S. J. Wigley. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 

“‘ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.’ Closes March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.” Closes May $1. 

“The Spirit of Spring.”’ Closes June 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Hardening the Negative-Film 


Ir might be well to consider the valuable properties 
of formaline during the approaching warm weather. 
One of these is to prepare the surface of gelatine prints 
to resist the action of the atmosphere during warm 
weather or in tropical or semi-tropical climates. A 
serviceable mixture is prepared as follows: To nine 
parts of water, add one part of formaline. The mixture 
is applied for several minutes to the negative, after 
which the same may or may not be rinsed, and then 
dried at once. The negatives of the gelatine-negatives 
or prints, in the making, will be able to resist the action 
of liquids which attack the gelatine-film. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
SPIRIT OF SPRING 





“THE OLD, OLD STORY” WINN W. DAVIDSON 


Advanced Competition—Architectural 
Subjects Closes October 31, 1918 


Ir is several years since we have had a competi- 
tion devoted to architectural subjects. At first glance, 
it might appear that the portrayal of beautiful bits of 
architecture involved no special technical or artistic 
skill for the reason that buildings do not move, nor 
may they be composed into groups the same as persons. 
True enough, buildings do not move and they cannot 
be asked to group themselves artistically, but the fact 
remains that architectural photography demands con- 
summate skill. In all photography there is no subject 
that requires such attention to light and shade, to point 
of view and to treatment. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government architecture are accept- 
able. A handsome fagade of a bank-building can be 
made as attractive as a beautiful church by selecting 





the right viewpoint. The importance of shadows was 
particularly mentioned in the editorial, “‘Summer- 
Shadows,” in July PHoro-Era. By re-reading it, con- 
testants will understand why a _ bank-building may 
make as beautiful a picture as a church if due attention 
is paid to light and shade. The object of this competi- 
tion is to awaken camerists to an appreciation of the 
beautiful in architecture. Buildings in villages. and 
towns are as effective subjects as those in the large 
cities. A Colonial church in a New England village 
may be made as picturesque as an old Spanish monas- 
tery in California. Likewise, the Woolworth Building 
in New York City is a constant invitation by day and 
by night to the ambitious camerist. My object in 
mentioning these subjects indiscriminately is to con- 
vey the idea—although roughly—that any building 
that possesses pronounced architectural beauty is a fit 
subject for this competition. However, contestants 
should remember that many older types of architecture 
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do not appeal to us to-day, although in their day 
they were considered to be marvels of beauty. The 
point to remember is to select some bit of architecture 
that makes a strong appeal and to photograph that in 
preference to another bit that is apparently lifeless 
and cold. 

One of the most important preliminary steps to 
take with regard to all architectural subjects is a 
thorough study of every possible point of view. There 
will be always one point from which the best result 
may be obtained. As soon as this has been deter- 
mined, a careful study of light and shade should be 
made. After many unsuccessful attempts “to get 
things just right,” the camerist may find that by 
night his subject becomes alive with the very effect 
he cannot obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully 
concealed street-lamp works wonders. In some cases, 
lights from within the building enable the camerist 
to obtain the desired effect. Whenever possible, try 
to make the picture tell a story. Get away, if pos- 
sible, from a purely commercial reproduction. Of 
course, some subjects are without even the semblance 
of a story; but there are many others that combine 
architectural beauty with artistic and spiritual feeling. 

“Do not bite off more than you can chew,” is an 
old adage particularly applicable to the subject in 
question. If a beautiful facade is preferable to a 
picture of the entire building—photograph the fagade 
and let another attempt the whole building. By 
referring to the article, “Some City-Subjects,” by 
William S. Davis, in July Puoto-Era, workers will 
note that the illustrations on pages 17, 18 and 19 
show but a part of the buildings and, in consequence, 
these pictures are more truly pleasing and effective. 
For example, the New York Public Library, on Fifth 
Avenue, is so situated that a front view is extremely 
difficult to obtain because of traffic. Even from the 
opposite side of the avenue, the average lens will not 
include the entire building satisfactorily. In _ this 
vase, a much better course to pursue would be to 
photograph the building from another point of view— 
down or up the avenue—and possibly the best result 
would be obtained by confining the picture to the 
main-entrance or other important part of the build- 
ing. In Boston, the Public Library is so situated 
that a view of the entire building may be had from 
the opposite side of a large square. On the other 
hand, pictures of various parts of the building’s ex- 
terior may be made conveniently from three sides. 
From these remarks camerists should appreciate the 
value of the advice to study their subject from every 
angle, and under different kinds of light, before at- 
tempting to make a picture. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than a 
high tower, either standing alone or as part of a build- 
ing. At the same time, there are few more difficult 
subjects to photograph. Unless the camera is equipped 
with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing-back, it 
may be well to seek other subjects, for a tower that 
is not plumb or one that is distorted will be rejected 
at once by the judges. In some cases, a camerist 
may be fortunate enough to obtain the desired effect 
some distance from the subject by using the single 
combination of his lens or by using a telephoto-at- 
tachment. Always remember that the plate or film 
must be absolutely parallel to the upright lines of the 
building to be photographed, otherwise the subject 
will appear larger at the top or bottom or vice versa 
according to how much the camera is pointed up or 
down. Attention to this point is advisable also when 
photographing from a housetop or a window. The 
use of wide-angle lenses is often necessary, although 















their use should be curtailed as much as possible in 
order to avoid distorted perspective. It is far more 
preferable to get far enough away to make use of the 
wide-angle lens unnecessary. True enough, this is 
not always possible. However, it may be seen readily 
that architectural photography involves much tec +hni- 

-al and artistic skill; and that personal initiative is 
no small factor to obtain successful results. af 

The question of exposure is of vital importance. EB 
Experienced workers know that a white marble build- 
ing requires less exposure than one made of red sand- 
stone even though both buildings are lighted by 
bright sunlight. Likewise it should be remembered 
that deep shadows underneath porticos and doorways 
require more exposure despite the fact that the sun 
may be shining brightly outside. The old maxim to 
expose for the shadows is very much in force with 
regard to architectural photography. In all cases, 
careful attention should be given to the material of 
which a building is made, particularly with regard 
to the color of entrances, fagades, porticos and other 
parts of the building that differ in color from the 
main building. Since colors photograph to greater 
or lesser advantage it may be seen that a white build- 
ing with green trimmings would require different 
treatment from a red building with white trimmings. 
These little points may appear superfluous, but success- 
ful architectural photography takes these very details 
into strict account. Needless to say, a reliable ex- 
posure-meter, ray-screen, tripod and orthochromatic 
plates or films are essential to success. Of course, 
excellent photographs are made without these acces- 
sories; but the chances of success are better if the 
camerist is equipped properly. 

In view of the fact that a competition devoted to 
architectural subjects has not appeared in PHoro-Era 
for several years, it would seem that many camerists 
should have excellent material to submit to the judges. 
The thousands of beautiful public and private build- 
ings scattered throughout the world should be induce- 
ment enough for camerists to enter this competition 
from outside the United States. Virtually every 
competition brings entries from other countries than 
our own and we are only too glad to welcome these 
competitors. One word of caution with regard to 
photographing public buildings at this time, be sure 
to consult the police or other authorities before ventur- 
ing near any public building with a camera. In every 
case brought to our attention the authorities have 
been very courteous. All legitimate photographers 
have received permission to make the pictures de- 
sired. Now and then, permission with certain re- 
strictions has been granted; but in no case have we 
heard of any serious interference with the camerist’s 
plans. We hope that this competition will prove to 
be one of the best from an educational, photographic 
and artistic point of view. 














A. H. B. 


Lens-Terms Briefly Explained 


ACHROMATIC 


A TERM applied to a lens to indicate that it has been 
constructed of more than one kind of glass, in order 
that it may bring to the same focus rays of different 
colors. A non-achromatic lens has a different focus for 
every different color. As, therefore, in daylight we 
see chiefly by means of orange and yellow rays, which 
are the most powerful as far as affecting the eyes is 
concerned, but photograph by means of blue and blue- 
violet, to which the emulsion is most sensitive, if we 
focused with a non-achromatic lens we should not 
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EARLY SPRING 


P. BOETEL 


SECOND PRIZE—SPIRIT OF SPRING 


have the plate or film in the position which would give 
a sharp picture on it. An achromatic lens for photog- 
raphy usually brings the yellow and the blue-violet 
rays to the same focus. If it has had a further correc- 
tion so as to bring a third color to the same focus, it is 
sometimes called an “‘apochromatic”’ lens, or an “apo- 
chromat,”’ but the term is mostly limited to lenses for 
microscopy. Every photographic lens, unless it is 
required otherwise in order to give a soft out-of-focus 
result, should be achromatic. 


ANGLE OF VIEW 

The size of plate used and the focus of the lens 
determine the “angle of view.” This is the angle in- 
cluded in the picture, measured horizontally or along 
the base-line of the plate. It should be distinguished 
clearly from the angle of the cone of rays forming the 
circle of illumination. 

APERTURE 

Aperture may be defined as the size of the opening 
of the lens through which light passes. It can be 
ascertained, approximately, by measuring the diameter 
of the opening in the stop or diaphragm; but this 
method does not take into account the condensing- 
action of the front lens on the beam entering it, which 
may enable it to pass through a smaller opening than 
would otherwise be the case. 

To find the actual aperture this must be taken into 


account. To do this the lens is focused on some 
distant object, and then the focusing-screen is darkened 
over or replaced by a card with a small hole in the 
center of it. A light is placed against the hole, when a 
beam of light will be found issuing from the lens, the 
diameter of which beam is that of the true aperture. 
The size of the beam can be measured by letting it 
fall on a piece of white card; or it can be recorded by 
putting a plate or a scrap of bromide paper in its 
track. The aperture is almost always spoken of in 
terms of the focal length. 


APLANATIC 
A term now seldom used. It was applied to lenses 
which could be used without stopping down but yet 
were free from spherical aberration. Such lenses 
were called “aplanats.” 


ASTIGMATISM AND ANASTIGMAT 

A defect in lenses which results in the image, except 
in the center of the field, being indistinct or blurred 
in a particular way. If it is the image of a +, it will 
be found that either the upright or the horizontal bar 
of the cross can be focused sharply, but not both at 
once. Focusing one throws the other out of focus if 
it was sharp originally. It was much more prevalent 
in the older types of lenses made before the many new 
glasses introduced at Jena were obtainable. Hence 
modern lenses, in which such glasses have enabled 
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“*GOIN’ FISHIN’ 





LOUIS F. BUCHER 


THIRD PRIZE—SPIRIT OF SPRING 


astigmatism to be reduced to a very great extent, are 
termed “anastigmats.” 


CrrcLe OF ILLUMINATION 

If the camera used is large enough, it will be seen 
that the image given by every lens is a circular one, 
and the circle bounding the area over which the lens 
will form an image—(good or bad)—is known as the 
“circle of illumination.” It is always in practice 
much larger than the circle over which the lens will 
give good definition. 


CovertInG-PoWER 

A lens is said to “cover” a plate of such and such a 
size when it will give good definition over the whole 
of that area. If the statement is made without 
qualification, it is understood that it will cover with 
full aperture. If the stop is stated, then the covering- 
power with nothing larger than that stop is implied. 
Generally speaking, the smaller the stop the greater 
the covering-power. As stopping down does not 
increase the size of the circle of illumination, it follows 
that the smaller the stop the nearer does the circle 
marking the covering-power approach the circle of 
illumination. The size of plate which a lens will cover 
is one the diagonal of which is equal to the diameter of 
the circle marking the covering-power. 


Deptu or Focus 

This is sometimes called depth of field. It may be 
defined as the capacity of a lens to give sufficiently 
sharp images of objects at different distances at the 
same time. In practice, it is governed by the aper- 
ture or stop used: the smaller the stop the greater the 
depth. It is sometimes claimed for a lens that it has 
“great depth of focus”; but since this, if it mean 


anything at all, means that it works at a comparatively 
small stop, it is far from being a recommendation. 
For all practical purposes, every lens at the same focus 
and aperture has depth of focus to an equal degree. 





DIAPHRAGM OR STOP 

The diaphragm or stop is that part of the lens which 
determines the aperture at which it works. It is 
usually of metal and in most modern lenses takes 
the form known as the “iris-diaphragm.” This is an 
appliance of metal-leaves—sometimes the leaves are 
of vulecanite—which slide over each other on moving 
an index or rotating a ring, so that the opening is 
made larger or smaller, while remaining approximately 
circular. ‘‘ Waterhouse diaphragms” were loose plates 
of metal, each with a hole of different size. A “ro- 
tating-diaphragm”’ is a circular plate with holes of 
different sizes, mounted eccentrically, so that on turn- 
ing it any particular hole can be brought into the axis 
of the lens. 

Diaphragms are never described by their actual 
dimensions, since this does not concern the photog- 
rapher, but by their relation to the focus of the lens. 
Thus if the lens is of eight inches focus and the stop is 
one inch in diameter, we do not call it a one-inch 
stop, but describe the stop as F/8,—pronounced 
eff-eight,—meaning that the stop is in diameter one- 
eighth of the focus of the lens. There is another 
system of numbering stops, known as the “U.S.” 
(q.v.), but it also takes focus into consideration, as 
do certain other methods that have been suggested 
and used more or less. 

The advantage to refer the stop to the focus of the 
lens rather than give its actual measurement is that 
it at once indicates the rapidity of the lens as compared 
with that of any other. Broadly speaking, we may 
say that all lenses in which the aperture is in the same 
relation to the focus require the same exposure. So 
that a lens with an opening of one-eighth of an inch 
and a focus of one inch requires the same exposure as 
one which has an opening one inch in diameter and a 
focus of eight inches, or one of six-inch aperture and 
four-feet focus, and so on. 

R. L. Horton, in Photography. 
(To be continued.) 
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Pyro-soda for Dish and Factorial Development 


Goon formule are always to be desired. Here is one 
from L. A. D. in The Amateur Photographer. 

The following pyro-soda formula is one which I have 
used for the last six years for dish and factorial devel- 
opment, and I have not yet come across one to equal 


it. It gives “perfect’’ negatives, and is absolutely 
non-staining. The formula is as follows:— 
Stock Solution No. 1 
Potass. metabisulphite....... . . Woz. 
>. ee 1 oz. 
Water to make......... Q7 072. 
Stock Solution No. 2 
Sulphite of soda. . . 6 02. 
Carbonate of soda. 4 oz. 
Water to make........ Q7 o7. 


For use I take the following:— 
Negatives for Enlarging 
Stock solution No. 1. . lf oz. 
Stock solution No. 2. 1 oz. 
Water to make........ 8 oz. 
This contains 14 gr. pyro to 1 fluid oz. Factor 12. 
Negatives for Platinotype, Etc. 
Stock solution No. 1.. V6 oz. 
Stock solution No. 2. 2 o7. 
Water to make...... ; 8 oz. 
This contains 1 gr. pyro to 1 fluid oz. Factor 12. 


I have found this the very best developer for factorial 
development and also development by inspection. 
This developer keeps excellent working-power up to 
twelve months. 


Making and Keeping Developers 


WE have noticed from time to time a considerable 
difference in the behavior of developers—particularly 
pyro-soda—which were made from the same formula 
by different people. This difference appears to be due 
not to any difference of quality in the constituents, but 
to variations in the methods of compounding. The 
usual procedure is to dissolve the sulphite in hot water, 
often used directly from a geyser or similar device, and 
as soon as solution is complete—sometimes before—to 
add the pyro to the warm solution. If metabisulphite 
be used in addition, it is often dissolved at the same 
time as the sulphite, with the result that some of the 
free sulphurous acid is driven off, and the effect of the 
addition is proportionately nullified. If we compare 
a solution mixed in this way with one made in a more 
rational manner a very considerable difference in energy 
will be perceptible, and as energy is what we pay for, 
it means economy in expenditure in chemicals, besides 
an improvement in the quality of the negative. The 





first step to be taken is to boil the water thoroughly 
and then to allow it to cool, and to precipitate as much 
of the suspended lime as possible. 


Of course, if dis- 





tilled water be used this is not necessary. The next 
step is to pound the sulphite in a mortar till it is re- 
duced to a coarse powder. This only takes a moment 
or two, and facilitates solution greatly. The meta- 
bisulphite may be powdered at the same time, and the 
whole dissolved at quite a low temperature. The 
pyro is then added, and dissolved with as little shak- 
ing as possible. The same precautions should be ob- 
served when making sulphite-solution for amidol de- 
veloper, and a noticeable improvement in the color of 
the solution and keeping-qualities will result. An- 
other point is the degree of concentration of stock- 
solutions. When an ounce of pyro can be used up in 
a day or two the practice of making the solution of 
working-strength may be followed; otherwise, it is 
better to use one-fourth this bulk of water and to dilute 
for use as required. Such concentrated solutions keep 
their energy much longer than weak ones, and, more- 
over, allow considerable modification of the strength 
and proportions of the working-developer. 

British Journal of Photography. 


A Focusing-Tip 


I HAVE lately been given a hint by an advanced 
worker which might be useful to other readers. There 
is sometimes difficulty to compose a picture on the 
focusing-screen owing to the upside down position of 
the image. If a small mirror be held about horizon- 
tally against the lower side of the screen, under the 
focusing-cloth, the image will be seen the right-side 
up in the mirror. The best angle will be found by 
trial. It is very useful in portraiture, when details 
of dress, ete., are apt to be overlooked. 

F. S., in The Amateur Photographer. 


A Substitute for Bromide of Potassium 


AN effective substitute for bromide of potassium is 
mentioned by The Amateur Photographer. The quan- 
tities of bromide of potassium available for photo- 
graphic purposes are—during the progress of the war— 
becoming less and less; and those who use this valuable 
salt in various operations may have had cause for 
alarm at the steady rise in price. They can be reas- 
sured, however, and will find that bromide of sodium— 
a chemical that is much cheaper than the potassium 
salt and is more freely obtainable—will serve practi- 
cally the same purpose in photography. We have 
used this chemical recently with complete success as 
a restrainer in various developing-formule for plates, 
films, and papers, and found that its action differed 
but very little from that of bromide of potassium. In 
the various bleaching-baths for sulphide-toning it 
replaces the potassium salt, weight for weight, and the 
results are indistinguishable from those for which the 
original formule were employed. We have used it 
also in both the ferricyanide and copper bleaching- 
baths for the bromoil-process, and here again no differ- 
ence in the action is discernible. Bromide of soda is 
obtainable in the form of a white powder, which readily 
dissolves, and we suggest that our readers in future 
make use of this instead of bromide of potassium. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

ubject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHotro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sionalexpert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5} inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition sheathave, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—noi the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1918 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: George P. Eaton. 
Third Prize: T. P. Payne. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standard of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in_pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


An Exposure Note 


A unt of value is given by R. M. F. in The Amateur 
Photographer. It should be an unchanging rule for 
all careful workers never to make an exposure without 
consulting a meter, but at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that this is not often the case, and the worker 
who uses a stand-camera and most religiously makes 
a test of the light for each exposure, when using a 
hand-camera makes a guess based upon a remembrance 
of some previous subject as to what the exposure should 
be. As an example of the unreliable uniformity of 
the light within a distance of four hundred miles, the 
writer found by a carefully made actinometer-test the 
new area in which he happened to be required only 
three-fourths of that which would have been regarded 
as the minimum where he was previously working. 
This note is penned in order to draw attention to the 
fact that the light in different parts of this country 
differs widely in actinic power, and for this reason 
when working in a new area a careful test should be 
made for each exposure. The writer has estimated 
that near the sea or forty miles inland makes a differ- 
ence of about three-eighths in the exposure, and it is to 
be pointed out that the nearer we are to the sea the 
shorter the exposure, is due to the more powerful actinic 
quality of the light due to the action of the water as a 
reflector. The points noted above should be kept in 
mind during the holiday season by those who would 
avoid wasted plates or films. 
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THE WINE-VENDOR GEO. P. EATON 


The Last Call shows what purports to be a group of vacationists; 

but all are so badly out of focus as to be unrecogniz- 

Many beginners began the summer-season with a able. The focusing-pointer was set for ten feet in- 
new camera. They were filled with enthusiasm and _ stead of twenty feet; hence the distortion. A group 
expected to do great things, photographically. Then of fifteen or twenty-five persons should never be at- 
came the results of their first attempts. In many tempted at such short range. In addition to putting 
cases, there was disappointment, discouragement and, each one out of focus, there is imminent danger of 
perhaps, a decision to consign all things photographic cutting off either the heads or feet of those com- 


to the waste-basket. Those who are hovering be- prising the group. Rather err on the side of too 
tween a determination to try again and an inclina- much distance than too little. Still another negative 
tion to cast their cameras aside should take heart. shows motion. A man holding a fish aloft appears 


The summer is not over and there are still many to be standing in a terrific gale of wind due to our 
opportunities to use a camera. However, the point beginner moving the camera to right or left at the 
is to use the camera to advantage and with success. moment he pressed the shutter-release. The last few 

Let us suppose that a beginner had very poor negatives show light-streaks. Since the camera is 
results; that he does not know why, and that he is new, these streaks cannot be traced to a faulty camera- 
about ready to give up photography as a snare and back. After some investigation, we find that the 
a delusion. Suppose that we take a look at his nega- beginner carried the camera one entire morning 
tives. Most of them are virtually transparent. On opened ready for use and that several times he set it 
looking at the camera, we find that our beginner had down on the sandy beach exposed to the full glare of 
the shutter-speed set at 1/100 of a second and the a hot and brilliant sun. No camera is made to with- 
diaphragm-pointer at F/16. Moreover, we learn that | stand such exposure to intense light. As a matter 
most of the pictures were made between four and of fact, the heat from the sun’s rays alone may cause 


five o'clock in the afternoon. No wonder our begin- fogging. In no circumstances carry any photographic 
ner has thin negatives! An exposure of 1/25 of a equipment opened and exposed to the sun’s direct 
second at F/8 would be none too great with the aver- rays one moment longer than absolutely necessary. 
age camera at that time of day. Another negative All cameras of reliable manufacture are light-tight 
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when closed properly, and they should be kept closed 
except when exposures are being made. 

Without further enumeration of beginners’ troubles, 
let us assume that our tyro has seen the error of his 
ways and that he is determined to “make good.” 
This is the spirit that every amateur mle 
should display who has not succeeded as well as he 
might. The determination to master photography 
and not to be mastered by it, is the sort of mental 
preparation needed to attain success in the face of 
apparent failure. The next step is a physical one 
and demands close attention to the lessons taught by 
the negatives we have examined. Let the beginner 
make up his mind to set the shutter-speed and dia- 
phragm correctly, to focus accurately and to hold the 
~amera motionless at the moment of exposure. Of 
course, it is not always possible to judge light-values, 
shutter-speeds and distances mathematically correct. 
Fortunately, modern dryplates and films have such 
latitude of exposure that if the beginner is reasonably 
accurate in his judgment he will obtain results. 

There are several weeks left in which the beginner 
an obey the last call to prove to himself that he is 
master of his camera. An exhaustive examination 
of his earlier efforts has shown him that the final 
success or failure of his photographic career is strictly 
“up to him” from this moment. Those beginners 
who have the right stuff in them will relish the test; 
those who are faint-hearted or disgusted have the 
opportunity to drop out. There is no halfway posi- 
tion. Either a beginner can make a good picture or 
he cannot do so by mid-summer. If he cannot do 
so, now is the time to make a second attempt. Every 
beginner should realize a profit on his mental, physic: val 
and financial photographic investment. He should 
have at least something to show for his time and effort. 

Most beginners take up photography as a vacation- 
pastime, hobby, or because some friend owns a cam- 
era. I wonder if beginners ever thought of the pos- 
sibility that they might eventually give pleasure to 
thousands by their pictures. Virtually every con- 
tributor to PHoro-Era, at some time, was a tyro, 
struggling against discouragement and apparent fail- 
ure. Does it not appear reasonable to assume that 
many beginners possess inherent artistic talent that 
must be encouraged and supported during the em- 
bryonic stage of their photographic development? 
In fact, our Beginners’ Competitions bear this out 
convincingly; for many of the pictures show evi- 
dences of technical and artistic merit that could 
never be acquired solely by mechanical means. In 
short, let every ambitious beginner assume that he 
possesses certain potential pictorial forces which 
honest effort will unloose for the benefit of himself 
and others. I do not mean that the beginner should 
esteem himself to be what he is not; but that he 
should take pride in his efforts—no matter how humble 
they may be—and that his goal should be the highest 
and best in photography. 

Although this has been more of an inspirational 
rather than a practical talk, I hope that beginners 
will get the point I have tried to make. The last 
call is a challenge to renewed effort and determina- 
tion. Let them forget the many disappointments, 
the wasted money, plates, films and paper and let 
them start anew unfettered by the past and refreshed 
by a glimpse of the future. There is an indescribable 
satisfaction in doing that which we know to be right. 
Beginners who begin now to take their photographic 
work seriously will enjoy the fruits of their effort for 
many years to come. If they eventually rise to fame, 
the first pictures will be doubly precious; if they do 


not, the first pictures will ever occupy first place in 
their hearts. 
A. H. B. 


A Fine-Grain Focusing-Screen 


A writer in The Amateur Photographer offers an 
excellent suggestion with regard to obtaining a fine- 
grain focusing-screen. In copying and _photo-mi- 
crography, and all work where very fine focusing is 
essential, ordinary commercial ground- glass is much 
too coarse in its grain for accurate work. Many 
processes and formule have from time to time been 
given by various workers for home-made focusing- 
screens by methods which involve the use of a variety 
of chemicals on ordinary dryplates. These methods, 
although in some hands affording very good screens, 
have the disadvantages that under the present war- 
conditions the materials necessary are very difficult 
to obtain, and expensive if obtainable, and also that 
a certain amount of experimenting is necessary before 
a satisfactory screen is evolved, the “personal ele- 
ment” entering largely into the question. The fol- 
lowing method, however, will be found to yield a 
screen with as fine a grain as could be desired, and 
which in addition is very simply made. Take a 
sheet of ordinary glass of the right thickness—ordinary 
negative-glass will do, but plate-glass is preferable— 
and lay it perfectly horizontally on a firm surface 
where it can remain undisturbed for a day or so. 
Then carefully cover it all over with a thin layer of 
ordinary milk, using just enough to cover the glass 
completely, and taking care that none runs over the 
edges. Leave it undisturbed to dry, and in a time 
ranging from a few hours to one day, according to 
the weather, the milk will evaporate, leaving a finely 
deposited white substance on the glass, which surface 
will be found admirable for focusing purposes. If 
this first application results in a screen which is thought 
to be too transparent for some purposes, a further 
treatment in a similar manner will strengthen the 
deposit and make the screen more opaque. 





Luck in Photography 


MAny an inexperienced camerist runs away with 
the idea that there is an element of luck in photography, 
and for that reason makes several exposures of each 
subject in the hope to get a good one. The writer was 
present, not long ago, when a camerist was showing a 
collection of his pictures with considerable pride. He 
was justified in a measure because the pictures averaged 
very well as regards to choice of subject and workman- 
ship. In several instances the camerist boasted that 
he had made no less than eight exposures before he got 
a good one, hoping in this way to receive more credit 
than if he had been successful with only one exposure. 
This is wrong. What would you think of a baseball- 
player (shortstop) who fielded the ball properly to 
first base accurately only once in five times? Or, if 
the hunter missed his quarry five out of six times? 
Any professional baseball-player, who depended upon 
luck to field the ball properly would not remain long 
with the team. The visitor to a shooting-gallery who 
hits the bull’s eye or knocks down a moving figure at 
every shot, excites more admiration than he who hits 
the mark only once or twice in a dozen trials. The 
camerist who can say, truthfully, that he made only 
one exposure of a subject, and that one exposure was 
a technical success, is sure to receive more credit than 
when it became known that he had made many at- 
tempts before he succeeded. 

Then there is to be considered the element of econ- 
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THIRD PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


omy and of waste. The camera-user who consumes a 
dozen rolls of film and a corresponding number of 
prints, including the necessary chemicals, before he gets 
one successful result, is very apt to abandon his hobby 
as too expensive to maintain. Photography, after all, 
has been proved the least expensive of all outdoor 
sports, in proportion to the cost of equipment and 
materials invested. The camerist should study 
photography in its various aspects, so that his every 
exposure scores a hit instead of depending upon mere 
luck for success. 

This reminds the writer of an experience he had, 
about twenty-five years ago. He had spent a week-end 
in the country and was returning to the city with his 
equipment, including six double plateholders filled with 
twelve 614 x 814 exposed plates. In chatting with 
his traveling-companion, he casually touched upon 
the subject of photography. On inquiring about what 
the square box contained, he was told twelve pictures. 
The subjects were described to him. His companion 
expressed his astonishment and doubt. “I don’t 
see how you can be so sure of your successes when you 
have not developed your plates yet. You explained 
to me only a few minutes ago that it was impossible 
to tell when a dryplate had been exposed by merely 
looking at it or through it, and what you call the latent 
image remained unborn for days, weeks and even 
years, until it had been placed in the developing- 
solution. How, then, can you arrange to dispose of 
prints to your friends, in advance, when you have not 
even developed the plates and don’t know whether 
or not you have been successful? This seems to me 
like counting chickens before they are hatched. It 
seems to me that you are going too far, not only to 
brag about what you have got, but even promising 
copies of pictures to one of your friends, as I heard you 
do a little while ago. I suppose you are having a little 
fun at his expense, and should you be unable to fulfil 
your promise you would find some excuse, the way 





others do. One of my friends, who occasionally 
makes a good picture, will say that he gave too much 
time, and, in another case, too little time, or the 
developer did not work, or he broke the negative by 
dropping it transferring it from the developer to the 
fixing-solution. In short, he is ready with excuses 
every time his camera-trip is a failure. It almost 
seems like a joke for you to promise to send a print 
to this man, that print to another man, and so on, 
when you don’t know for a certainty that such and 
such an exposure will turn out to be a success. Come 
now, confess! You were only kidding your friend. 
Am I not right?”’ At this juncture, the two were 
joined by the friend of the writer to whom a certain 
number of prints of the unexposed pictures had been 
promised. It was then agreed that on the third day, 
which was Thursday, all three should meet at the office 
of the camerist and examine the successful pictures. 
The camerist described a well-known bridge at the end 
of a pond; another, a view of an old barn nearby; 
another, a loving couple at an old gate, and so on. 
The discussion finally ended in a wager, which the 
doubtful traveling companion was quick to accept. 
The result was that the three met at the time and place 
appointed, and to the great astonishment and con- 
viction of the gentleman who had been eager to view 
the work of the camerist, he was shown twelve success- 
ful and fairly meritorious pictures which corresponded 
to the description given him three days before. 

It can readily be seen by the beginner that it is far 
more satisfactory and gratifying to arrive at such a 
stage of successful practice than to depend upon 
chance to get a good picture, which results in wasting 
a lot of costly material and valuable time and ends in 
one disappointment after another. Is it not a joy 
to feel that after the exposure has been made, and 
excepting unforeseen accidents, it represents an assured 
and dependable success? 


W. A. F. 














ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence a Puoro-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


W. C. E.—We note your reference to the sep- 
aration of lenses in the symmetrical lens. In 
view of the fact that you do not state the make, we 
cannot be of very much assistance with regard to a sys- 
tematic way to find the exact separation of the two 
combinations. If you will let us know the lens you 
refer to, we believe that we can obtain the exact 
millimeter separation from the manufacturer, and this 
we will be pleased to send to you. 

O. O. H.—In our opinion, we should list the 
camera and lens separately. If the lens that you 
used was one that came with the camera, and of the 
correct focal length for a 5 x 7, we would then advise 
advertising the entire equipment asa unit. We are 
afraid that, if you advertised it with its present equip- 
ment, the purchaser, when he used it, might feel that 
there had been misrepresentation and, of course, 
neither you nor we wish for any such interpretation. 
In all such matters we believe that it is best to be 
perfectly frank and then there can be no misunder- 
standing. Incidentally, in mentioning the 6-inch 
focus Conley lens, you might mention that it is very 
satisfactory and that on a Premo No. 6 it does ad- 
mirable work. By so doing, some of our readers may 
be glad to take the equipment as it stands. 

With regard to price, we would suggest that you 
figure about 60% off the list price, or the price that 
you paid for the equipment. This is the price that 
you would be paid if you tried to sell the equipment 
to a dealer, and, at present, used cameras are plenti- 
ful, and I do not think that you could do-much better. 
Make one price for the camera and accessories and 
another price for the lens and, if you wish, a price 
for the equipment complete, after due mention has 
been made of the lens, as suggested. 

D. W. R.—We note that you speak of a friend 
who was troubled with refraction in his 5 x 7 
Graflex camera, with the lens stopped at F/8. We 
are of the opinion that the lens was not so much at 
fault, as the manner in which your friend manipulated 
the shutter—particularly when photographing fast- 
moving objects. Unless great care is used the focal- 
plane shutter will show a form of distortion, which is 
best described by stating that round objects some- 
times become the shape of an egg, and straight lines 
may also become somewhat curved. This can be 
avoided by a careful selection of the right point of 
view. With regard to being afraid that a 5 x 8 Goerz 
Dagor lens would have a slight tendency to fog when 
used wide open, we are of the opinion that if you ob- 
tain a correctly cemented and mounted Dagor, you 
will have no trouble. Incidentally, in this connection 
we might state that your dealer could allow you a ten 
days’ trial of this lens, and that this would enable you 
to settle the point yourself. The matter of the fore- 
ground—using the Jens at F/8, and you being five 
feet six inches tall—reduces itself into a matter of focal 
length. That is F/8 with an 84% inch lens would 
probably show a_ blurred foreground. With the 
camera held at waist level and a shorter focus lens at 
the same stop, it would not show this blurred effect. 





We do not believe that you will have trouble if you 
use a camera 314 x 414, or postcard size. If you should 
select a 4.x 5 Revolving Back Graflex, you would use 
another focus lens, and in consequence might have 
some trouble. With regard to a 4x5 Smith Visual 
Quality lens, a nine-inch focus might give you trouble, 
although the diffused effect obtained might not mar the 
photograph. We note that you have difficulty to 
obtain the right sort of negative for enlarging, and 
think that your developer may be at fault. We would 
-all your attention to the fact that exposure may be 
in part responsible for the existing density of the 
negative. Secondly, we would suggest that you write 
to the manufacturer of the plate you are now using 
and ask him to give you the formula best, in his 
experience, for use with his own emulsion. In view 
of the fact that most manufacturers maintain their 
own research-laboratory, we believe that you will 
obtain the best results by doing as we have suggested. 

G. B. G.—The quickest method to mark plates 
is to do sowith a lead-pencil on the margin. By 
that, we mean to place a small number or letter in one 
corner, and then, on a piece of paper or in a notebook, 
set down whatever corresponds to the number or letter 
that you have written on the plate. The writer has de- 
veloped hundreds of plates, and has always found that 
this method, simple as it is, has avoided any complica- 
tions. The methods to mark plates are so varied that 
there is no limit to the means to keep each negative 
separate from any other negative. It matters little 
whether it is one negative or two or three dozen nega- 
tives in one batch. In either case the use of a letter or 
a number in rotation will keep each plate separate. 
As an example, suppose you have twelve plates which 
you wish to distinguish from fifty other plates. Before 
loading into the plateholder, mark in one corner of 
each plate, beginning, we will say, with Al, A, A3, 
etc., to A12. The lead-pencil mark will not be removed 
through any chemical action necessary to develop and 
fix the plate. When the process is completed, and the 
plates are dry, each plate will bear the number, as in- 
dicated above, and you will have no difficulty to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. 

J. G. M.—A small camera, taking pictures 
154 x 214, equipped with anastigmat lens witha 
speed of F/3.5, may be obtained, providing that 
the fitting is done by a competent optician. It has been 
found possible to take a lens, such as the Goerz Kino 
Hypar at F/3.5, three-inch focus, and fit it to a com- 
pound shutter, which again may be fitted to a Goerz 
V. P. Tenax Camera. The entire matter depends upon 
whether you are able to obtain such a camera new or 
second hand, and also whether the C. P. Goerz Amer- 
ican Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, New 
York City, would be willing to consider making the 
required changes. We would suggest that you write 
to them direct. 

A. M. H.—The curvature obtained now and 
then in panoram-prints is due to the fact that 
the lens in your camera swings on an axis. 
Whenever you are photographing straight lines, such as 
a street or a fence, these lines are apt to curve, due to 
the fact that the lens is in motion. In the Cirkut 

cameras, mentioned in our previous letter, the film 
itself is moved by a pe hae mechanism and the 
lens remains stationary. In this way there is no dis- 
tortion, and a picture of any sweep, even an entire 
circle, may be made with excellent results. We would 
suggest writing to the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., for their latest descriptive matter 
dealing with Cirkut cameras. The information which 
you will obtain will be both instructive and interesting. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence De «: Puoro-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 

E. G. R.—The picture of an old log cabin, appar- 
ently deserted, with a mangled, leafless tree at the left 
and the chimney at the right, is somewhat stiff and un- 
attractive in appearance. If the old domicile had been 
photographed from a different viewpoint, and on a 
bright rather than on a dull day, the result might pos- 
sibly have been more attractive. 

A. M. H.—In “The Charm of the Heights,” a pic- 
ture showing a group of women with a dog occupying 
a risky position on the top of some rocks at considerable 
height, the upright branch of a dead tree rising straight 
in the middle of the picture, is a serious detriment to 
the arrangement, and extremely inartistic. The print 
also shows considerable underexposure, hence the high- 
lights on the rocks and the women’s dresses, the exces- 
sive contrasts resulting in a spotty appearance. We 
would not have chosen this picture for its artistic possi- 
bilities, but rather as a record of an outing. 

C. B.—In “The Little Haymakers” the two boys 
are walking out of the picture. The same subject 
could have been made with the boys marching toward 
the camera or a little bit to the right or left of the cen- 
ter; but when they are walking across the path of the 
camera and directly away from the center of interest, 
the composition suffers thereby. 

R. A. W.—Your picture, “‘The Curving Bank,” ex- 
presses a praiseworthy motive, which, however, lacks 
a definite viewpoint. The effect is rather decorative, 
and shows how beautiful the original view in the woods 
must have been. The scattered highlights on the tree- 
trunks, at the extreme right, and at the top, showing 
fragments of the sky, are somewhat distracting. By 
covering them up with each hand, you will quickly see 
how much better the picture will look were they sub- 
dued or even eliminated which can be done easily in 
the negative. 

F. P. M.—Your print of a cascade looks like an un- 
derexposed effort made by strong electric light, as the 
water and reflections are brilliant white without de- 
tail, and the contrast is so great as not to suggest any 
notion of reality or fidelity. The subject seems to be 
an attractive one. Please try again and see if you can- 
not obtain a picture with true color-values and grada- 
tions. 

W. R.—The trouble with the head of the young girl 
is that the left eye is half closed, though the right one 
is less so. Whether this is due to the lighting or a phys- 
ical defect is not clear. If the latter case, it would have 
been well to have can the model in profile, and thus 
concealed the inequality of the eyes. 

R. A. W.—The picture, “Licking the Kettle,” is a 
good subject but very fuzzy. Is there any reason why 
it should be so? The figure is placed exactly in the 
picture-area. The bac *kground, consisting of trees, 
and through which the sky is visible, gives a very 
spotty and disquieting effect, which is not artistic or 
pleasing. This is a common fault with pictures of this 
sort. Just behind the boy’s head appears to be what 
looks like a white tent, which could have been avoided. 





“The Cloud Over the Sun” is well named; it cer- 
tainly dominates the picture. Nevertheless a more 
pleasing result could be had by trimming this largest 
cloud entirely away and leaving a wide horizontal panel. 
Even then there would remain an excellent cloud- 
effect, occupying fully two-thirds of the picture-area, 
and the spacing of the whole composition would be 
improved. 

““Winter Shadows” is excellent in its blue-black 
tone, but it seems to lack a center of interest. 

L. C. C.—Your picture of a road along a river has 
the common fault of dual interest. Either the stream 
at the right should form the center of attraction, or 
the very pretty road at the left. I would suggest that 
you trim away, at the right, the view of the stream, 
leaving the view of the road, which, with about one inch 
cut away from the bottom of the print, will leave a 
complete and satisfying picture. 

E. B.—The young lady, seated at a desk penning a 
letter to some dear one, evidently in her own boudoir, 
surrounded by favorite pictures, books, etc., is not a 
portrait, for obvious reasons. Very likely, if the young 
woman turned her face to the camera, it would present 
a far different aspect than from the present near-profile. 
It also might be classed as “‘ Miscellaneous,”’ with the 
possible title, ““A Letter to Mother,” or “A Letter to 
Him.” This title could be varied. The picture is very 
meritorious, indeed, and worthy of recognition. 

U. E. D.—A very stiff and angular pose. The fact 
that they are having their picture taken is evident in 
pose and expression. If the woman instead of the man 
had been sitting, and he leaning over to look at a book 
or other article in her hand, the stiffness might have 
been avoided. The camera was not held level, as the 
converging lines of the door-casing show. 

L. E. H.—‘*The Path o’ Dreams’’ is distinctly 
pleasing in its sunlight falling upon a little rustic bridge 
in the middle-distance, and had the foreground at the 
lower left-hand corner been defined a little more clearly 
the result would have been greatly improved. 

A.S.—Trim away the image of the window, now 
the highest light in the print, from your child-study 
and the undivided attention of the observer will be 
focused upon the figure. 

C. M. DeB.—In “The Graduate” you have a por- 
trait which must be pleasing to the sitter and her 
friends, although we are inclined to criticize the hair- 
ribbons, now forming the highest light in the subject, 
which we believe should be reserved for the face. 

A. A. C.—*Fleur de Lis”’ is a little lacking in defi- 
nition and distinctness. The best way to improve it 
would_be to lower the tone in the distant sky in the 
trees so as to concentrate interest upon the figure. 

J. E. L.—Enlargement is necessary to make the 
most of such a subject as “‘Spring-Landscape,” which 
impresses us as being decidedly a winter-landscape, 
with snow on the ground and no foliage. 

Mrs. H. G. R.—Of your three prints “Fairy Tales” 
is the most pleasing and technically the best, although 
this lacks unity in that the girl is reading her book and 
the boy is looking into the camera. 

“The Magnolia Tree”’ also lacks unity; the child has 
been placed very near the edge of the print and is look- 
ing out of the composition rather than into it. 

“*Posing”’ appears to be a flashlight, but in any cas 
the plate suffers through too great contrast, partly, if 
not entirely, due to overdevelopment. The only satis- 
factory way to render whites by photography is with 
ample exposure and restrained development, usually 
short development with a considerably increased quan- 
tity of water or decreased quantity of reducer. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Successful Criticisms 


TuereE are three bad points in this otherwise pleas- 
ing little picture. In the first place, the camera was 
not held level. In the second place, the unnecessary 
shore in the distance is so dark that it draws the eye 
away from the little girl. And, last, the figure of the 
little girl is placed poorly in the print. The camera 
should have been pointed so as to exclude the distant 
shore and place more space in front than in back of 
the little girl. Also, a little more room should have 
been left at the bottom of the print for the interesting 
shadows on the sand. This department adds much to 
Puoto-Era, I think. 

FertaNnp DeWirr GIprn. 





THE expression on the little girl’s face and her ani- 
mated action are well rendered; but the general tone 
of the picture is very poor—too much chalky space, 
throughout. The water, sky and beach all present 


the same shade of gray white. Unfortunately, the 
figure is improperly placed, for the feet are too near 
the lower edge and there is too little space in front of 
her line of progress, thus giving the impression of her 
as walking out of the picture. The distant strip of 
land detracts from the pictorial merit, because of its 
shape and position, it appearing like a dark band of 
uninteresting matter resting on the girl’s head. The 
lines of this strip, being nearly parallel to the sides of 
the picture, are disturbing. One and 1% inches 
trimmed from the right, and 3g from the top will 
improve the picture. 
Geo. W. Frencu. 


Gs 


THE picture is interesting, but needs a few changes to 
make it entirely pleasing. It would be better bal- 
anced if the child had been farther to the right and so 
appear to be walking into the picture. The attitude of 
the child is good, but the flesh-values are too dark. If 
possible, an eighth of an inch more should be added to 
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THE PICTURE CRITIC 


the bottom. The water beyond the incoming wave 
has no texture, for from its appearance one might think 
it was ice. The camera was not held quite level. 
The whole picture would be more pleasing, if the strip 
of land across the water was not so dark. 

JosEPH COBURN SMITH. 


sel 


I BEG to submit the following criticism of your July 
picture, entitled ““A Pebble on the Beach” :— 

The bad points of this picture are obvious. First 
comes the dark strip of terra firma across the top, 
irritating to the eye, of itself uninteresting, and wholly 
out of place in a beach-picture; second is the extreme 
underexposure, which “froze” the wave and destroyed 
the shadow-detail on the little girl’s face and head. 
The head is at an unfortunate angle, giving neither a 
profile nor a back-view. The moment of exposure was 
ill-chosen; were an oncoming wave threatening the 
child’s toes, or a receding wave swirling at her heels, 
the picture would possess the action it now lacks. The 
toes of the left foot are almost out of the picture, cut- 
ting out the attractive reflection on the wet sand. 


Epear T. Zook. 


A STRIKING example of what not to do. No attempt 
at balance, either of line or lighting, is observable. 
The lines lead out of the picture in one direction, and 
the child appears to be leaving it in the other. The 
broad, triangular expanse of lifeless and characterless 
water has lifted the farther shore into detached re- 
moteness, and unpleasantly silhouetted the child’s 
head. The details are isolated and distracting. A 
vastly improved effect would have resulted from plac- 
ing the child to the right of the picture, with a rock or 
other appropriate object in the left foreground, and 
softening the straight parallel lines of the farther shore 
by a more varied lighting. 

Frep F. Lawrence. 


IZED THIS MONTH 


THERE are several faults which limit the success of 
this picture of a charming little lass advancing to meet 
the oncoming waves. The little girl is both looking 
andewvalking out of the picture, thus carrying the atten- 
tion out of the picture-space. The lower margin snip- 
ping off the end of a big toe, further detracts from the 
unity of the composition. The amputated shadow is 
needed to give variety to the tones in the picture. The 
exposure and development were not adequately ad- 
justed, giving too dark flesh-tints and milky water 
lacking detail. The shoreline together with the horizon 
show that the camera was not held level. If the camera 
had been held further away from the little girl and 
shifted so that she would be advancing into the picture, 
then generous exposure followed with a diluted de- 
veloper would have given a very pleasing picture. 

CLARENCE A. PIERCE. 
sel 

Criticism of picture, page 46, Month of July. The 
function of a background is to make itself accessory 
to the main idea and to keep where it belongs—strictly 
in the background. Here the background is obtru- 
sive and “leaps to the eye’; a heavy black mass in 
a high-key picture. Moreover, the shoreline is not 
horizontal, and creates the idea that the water is not 
level. There is no gradation of tone in the water itself, 
and it might as well be ice, so far as we can see, except 
for the surroundings. What does the top of the pict- 
ure represent—water or sky? It looks more like water 
than does the center of the picture. 

Per contra, there is no foreground, and one almost 
shudders to note that the child’s toe is cut off so short. 
The child’s head appears attached to the shoreline— 
an unfortunate combination of black masses, and the 
peculiar arrangement of light on the fluffy hair gives 
the impression of a tremendous bump on the cranium 
at first sight. 

E. L. C. Morse. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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FRENCH 








Tue cover-illustration, this month, is in the nature 
of what I consider a amen + pictorial 
masterpiece by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S., England’s 
foremost marine photographer, also the distinguished 
editor of the Amateur Photographer (now merged with 
Photography) and Photograms. The incident por- 
trayed by Mr. Mortimer is the flotilla of American 
torpedo-boat destroyers—preceding the main Ameri- 
can fleet—as it entered British waters, May 4, 1917, 
and whose arrival in Queenstown, shortly after, occa- 
sioned the British Admiral’s query: ‘‘ How ‘soon will 
you be ready for service?” and the American com- 
mander’s prompt reply:- “We are rez ady now!” In- 
deed, this is the keynote of Mr. Mortimer’s superb 
picture, which is a triumph of pictorial composition. 
The average photographic representation of the Stars 
and Stripes leaves much to be desired with regard to 
grace and effectiveness. Pictures of Old Glory drawn 
by hand are often ludicrous in their distorted appear- 
ance, if not absolutely incorrect. The cut used by 
a syndicate of newspapers represents the American 
flag in a series of vertical folds quite at variance with 
actual truth; for if this same flag were extended, its 
length would be all out of proportion to its width— 
more like a pennant than a flag of standard dimen- 
sions. After numerous unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
a satisfactory photograph of the Stars and Stripes 
floating in the breeze, a well-known American art- 
publishing firm resorted to kinematography and got 
what it wanted. I am told that there is a trick in 
photographing a large flag flying in a strong breeze 
not a gale, as frequently seen in motion-pictures 
and the experienced camera-man will get admirable 
results with a few exposures instead of wasting a lot 
of valuable time and material before he gets even one 
passable arrangement. In aiming at a_ pleasing 
representation of the American flag, Mr. Mortimer 
appears to have resorted to “stopping,” i.e., fastening 
the emblem to the staff with a line, as shown in the 
present picture, thus checking the soaring tendency 
of the flag in a high wind. For an Englishman to 
have produced so strikingly artistic a result, is a 
compliment to America and one that will be fully 
appreciated. 

Mr. Mortimer’s picture, which appears also on 
page 127, has been made also the subject of this 
month’s leading editorial. No data, except that the 
print is an 11 x 14 bromide enlargement. 

The illustrations that accompany Mr. Davis’ paper 
on camouflage-photography are descriptive, and yet 
it is evident that the artistic element need not be 
lacking. Witness figures 3 and 4. When a genuine 
artist treats subjects of a prosaic character—be he 
a musician, a painter or an illustrator—he cannot 
help investing them with his artistic individuality. 
Who knows what artistic possibilities may not be 
developed in the representation of even such quasi- 
scientific and unpromising themes as are found in 
camouflage-photography? 

When, however, Mr. Davis can give free rein to 
his artistic impulses, and the theme is one of his own 
choosing, he rarely fails to produce a thing of beauty. 
How masterful is the design of the group of wild ferns 
in their native woodland-home, how admirable the 

















arrangement of the graceful plants, the lighting, and 
the management of the background! Good judg- 
ment is also shown in the degree of definition chosen 
to depict the delicate beauty of the ferns. To in- 





crease the detail—as shown here—or to attempt to 
diffuse it, would be to mar the present highly satis- 
factory effect. Data: June, 11 A.m.; good light, 
but ferns mainly in shade; 4 x 5 view-camera; 6-inch 
Ilex Anastigmat; stop, F/16; 1 second; 4 x 5 Roe- 
buck Double-Coated Ortho; pyro, in tray; 8 x 10 
enlargement on Velours Black. 

Another timely outdoor-view is presented on page 
125. It must be tantalizing to the city-man to be 
shown a print of this alluring picture, unless, indeed, 
he has the opportunity to tear himself away from his 
daily indoor task and seek the welcome relaxation 
and complete change of scene, as is depicted by Mr. 
Klintworth, in his attractive and pleasingly balanced 
composition. Data: September, 3 p.m.; faint sun; 
1A 24 x 4144 F. P. K.; 5-inch Kodak An: astigmat 
F/7.7; stop, F/11; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro in 
tray; enlarged on Cyko Contrast Studio; developed 
in Monomet-Hydro; hypo-alum sepia. 

Those who are reading—entertainingly and appre- 
ciatively—C. W. Christiansen’s valuable paper on 
pictorial photography—to be concluded in the Octo- 
ber issue—will know how to estimate the thoroughly 
artistic qualities of this master-worker’s illustrations— 
the group of oxen, page 129, the morning-landscape, 
page 131, and the architectural study, page 132. 
Data: ‘Pioneers”—August, 3 p.m.; bright light; 
4 x 5 Graflex. 114%-inch Spencer lens; stop, F/8; 
1/75 second; 4 x 5 Orthonon; Rodinal; carbon 
enlargement. “‘ Morning-Shadows”’—July, 6.30 a.m.; 
good light; same camera and lens; at full opening; 
3-time color-screen; 1/5 second; same plate, devel- 
oper and printing-process. “Italian Garden’’—July, 
3 p.m.; bright light; same camera and lens; stop, 
F/16; 3-time color-screen; same plate, developer 
and printing-process. 

Away up in his Canada home, Bertran F. Hawley 
finds unalloyed pleasure in the pursuit of his hobby— 
photography. And his beautiful results are due 
chiefly to his passionate love of nature—at all seasons 
of the year. Though his interpretations of winter- 
themes—when the snow is deep and high—are not- 
able for their delicate play of light and shade and 
poetic suggestiveness, the present illustrations deal 
exclusively with summer-subjects. A careful read- 
ing of Mr. Hawley’s story will reveal the artist’s 
method of choosing and treating his theme, which 
will be found of great practical value to all but the 
advanced pictorialists. Even they may find some- 
thing of real interest in his modest recital, which was 
penned in response to an invitation of the Publisher. 
The pictures that illustrate and embellish our artist’s 
“confession of faith,” reveal profitable study of the 
rules of composition and light and shade—combined, 
of course, with true artistic feeling and an ardent love 
of the great outdoors. Data: ‘‘Where Cowslips 
Bloom”—May, at noon; bright hazy sunlight; 
Bausch and Lomb F/6.3 lens, 6 7/8-inch focus; Ideal 
ray-filter; stop F/11; exposure 1/5 of a second; 
4 x 5 Royal Polychrome plate; enlarged on Azo H. 
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“The Birches’—May, about 10 a.m.; bright sun- 
light; same lens, filter, plate and exposure; printed 
on Azo “The Beaver-Meadow’’—September, 


about 2 p.m.; bright cloudy light; same lens, filter, 
plate and exposure; enlarged on Azo H. “‘ Water- 
Lilies’ —August, about 4 p.m., bright sunlight; Bausch 
and Lomb Anastigmat F/6.3; 67-inch focus; wide 


open; 1/25 of a second; 4 x 5 Wellington Extra 
Speedy plate; enlarged on Azo H. “Summer”’— 
August, about 3 p.m.; bright sunlight but in heavy 
woods; Cooke 8-inch lens, series IV; F/8; 1/5 of a 


second exposure; 4 x 5 Royal Polychrome plate; 
enlarged on Carbon Black Buff. 

Philip M. C. Armstrong, an active member of the 
Detroit Camera Club, and one who has contributed 


materially to the success that it now enjoys, is a 
worker of modest pretensions, but with a strong 
passion for his hobby. He admires the advanced 


style of pictorial expression, and delights to record 
with a very small camera incidents of ordinary activity 
and then to enlarge them invested with breadth and 
atmosphere. Such an example of his penchant has 
been reproduced on page 142. The subjects were 
entirely unaware of Mr. Armstrong’s wicked inten- 
tions, so could not pose and look their best. The 
composition is unconventional, simple and spontane- 
ous, and the treatment of the theme very delightful. 
No data. 

J. H. Saunders, our faithful English contributor, 
and winner of several prizes in Puoto-Era competi- 
tions, is very happy in the management of juvenile 
subjects, particularly when he succeeds in eliminat- 
ing the element of self-consciousness that sometimes 
creeps into his pictures. The little boy, examining 
his curious “‘find’”’—a creature cast up on the sandy 
beach—see page 143—does not seem to betray the 
presence of the camerist, and forms a successful and 
pleasing genre. The technique is good, the scale of 
planes admirable, and the motive convincing. Data: 
July; afternoon; sunny; half-plate Reflex camera; 
8l4-inch Aeroplane-lens; stop, F/11; 1/50 second; 
Imperial S. S. Ortho; enlarged on * Perfect’’ Bromide. 

“Lovelace Brook,” page 144, is a curious combina- 
tion of a quiet, shallow stream and antediluvian rock. 
The view is situated near Tyler Hill, Pennsylvania, 
and the print was entered in a Beginners’ competi- 
tion, several years ago. The effect of light and shade 
is very striking and the effect produced quite im- 
pressive. The fragment of rock is the dominating 
object in the picture, therefore the total effect suffers 
slightly from the unavoidable bright reflection in the 


foreground. Data: August; 11 to 12 a.m.;_ bright 
light; 5 x 7 Poco; 7%-inch B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, 
U.S. 8; 14 second; 5 x 7 Kodoid; M. Q.; contact- 


print or Regular Royal Velox, redeveloped. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Sprinc’s warm and tender touch permeates every 
living thing; even the blasé human being is more 
or less affected by its irresistible influence. The 
spirit of spring kindles the fires of love, which suggest 
the appropriate theme pictured by Winn W. David- 
son on page 149. Cupid has shot his dart, and that 
it has taken effect is proved by the story written in 
the faces of the congenial pair. The artist is to be 
complimented on his skill in arranging and lighting 
his models, and in securing the facial expression 
which is appropriately significant, and seems to 
presage an affirmative response from the young 
woman. The distribution of the light imparts char- 
acter and fine technical quality to the figures, although 








one would wish that the trousers of the man and the 
stockings and shoes of his companion had not been so 
obscured. Also the perspective and the drawing are 
open to criticism—shortcomings that are due to the 
inadequate focal length of the lens used. Data: 
May, 2 p.M.; very bright light, but subject in shade; 
5 x 7 Premo; 7-inch Zeiss convertible, shorter focus 
lens used on account of its greater speed; stop, U.S. 4; 
1/5 second; Cramer Portrait Isonon; pyro-soda; 
contact-print on Artura Iris, Grade A. 

How nature responds to the call of spring, the 
advent of the life and joy, as expressed in earth and 


sky, is portrayed in a landscape of supreme beauty, 
by P. Boetel, page 151. The picture is filled with the 
tender vernal spirit of budding spring, exquisite 
harmony and refined grace—so appropriate in a 


scene of this kind. The artist has met the demands 
of his task with commendable skill and artistic taste. 
Data: May, 3 p.m.; soft sunlight; 4 x 5 Cycle Graphic: 
11-inch Protar; stop, F/22; K 2 color-screen; 11% 
second; Wratten & Wainwright plate; pyro; 8 x 10 
carbon enlargement, Italian green with Verito lens. 

In his picture of two young boys succumbing to 
the call to go fishing, page 152, Mr. Louis F. Bucher 
has interpreted his theme with force and _ fidelity. 
The composition represents an original and thoroughly 
artistic design, spontaneous in feeling and creditable 
in performance. Data: Supe. afternoon, good 


light; Zeiss F/6.3 lens; 6? 3-inch focus; 1/25 second 
exposure; F/16; 3144 x 5% ‘Standard Orthonon plate, 


developed in tank; pyro; enlarged on Royal Bromide. 


Beginners’ Competition 


As _ explained several times, in this department, 
recoghition is given to efforts of beginners that evince 
artistic promise combined with good technical ability. 
It is only reasonable to assume that they possess 
errors of commission and omission, and that the 
standard of excellence is not so high as that of the 
Advanced Workers. Making these allowances, we 
are prepared not to consider too critically entries in 
this competition. 

The artistic motive in the 
155, is commendable; but, obviously, the treatment 
of the theme leaves much to be desired. The pose 
is a little awkward. Arms akimbo, as mn in 
this picture, is seldom a graceful attitude, but sig- 
nificant and expressive in certain circumstances. 
The left arm would look better if left to hang by the 
side. In the absence of fitting surroundings, the 
young woman appears to be costumed for the occa- 
sion; her réle of wine-vendor or vivandiére is not to 
be taken seriously. The workmanship is not to be 
censured severely; it conforms to the rest. The 
lighting is too diffused and deprives the figure of 
force, vitality. Data: June, 2.30 p.m.; diffused light 
from window; made in large room with red back- 
ground; Cooke series V lens, 9-inch focus; F/7; 
Exposure 1 second; Thornton-Pickard camera, 434 
x 6144; Vulcan plate; developed in tray; adurol; 
print on Azo Hard. 

“The Camp,” page 157, comes very near being an 
artistic gem. The subject certainly lends itself to 
poetic interpretation; but the camerist, guided by 
artistic judgment will take care to get the most effec- 
tive viewpoint, curtail the monotonous foreground, 
eliminate (it seems possible) intrusive objects at the 
right, and, with only slight changes, metamorphose 
the present picture into an attractive and faultless 
composition. Data: May, 1918; 11 a.m.; bright 


(Continued on page 166) 
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The Vandal-Camerist 


Ir sometimes happens—though quite rarely, let us 
hope—that the camerist inadvertently damages an- 
other’s property, when engaged in his pictorial activi- 
ties, in which case he is naturally expected to in- 
demnify the owner. Here is a case, however, where 
a camerist personally disfigured private property and 
through no fault of his, for I was an eye-witness to 
the incident. It was in the large semi-public park 
belonging to the estate of a well-known New York 
sapitalist, on the Hudson. I had just finished photo- 
graphing Conti’s beautiful marble fountain, and was 
seated on a bench admiring the broad and well-kept 
lawn that lay stretched out before me. A care-taker 
was strolling nearby, keeping a sharp eye on the 
strangers who, like myself, were privileged to visit 
the park and admire, even sketch or photograph, its 
numerous artistic features. Soon I observed, not 
far away, a camerist with his tripod-equipment car- 
ried over his right shoulder deliberately crossing the 
lawn, his feet profaning its exquisite velvety surface. 
His object seemed to be the fountain which was 
situated directly behind the bench upon which I was 
seated. The care-taker had also noticed him, and 
stood still awaiting his approach. When the vandal, 
who appeared a little nearsighted, had come within 
about eight feet of the edge of the lawn, the vigilant 
functionary addressed him, revealing the rich, musi- 
sal brogue of a true son of county Clare. “‘Phwat 
do yez mane by a trampin acrosht and a spilin the 
bootiful lahn?” he shouted at the bewildered camerist. 
“Couldn’t yez be afther a radin’ the soin in front av 
yez? Rade it now! Don’t it say, ‘Kape off the 
grass’?” The culprit stopped suddenly, stooped 
down and scrutinized his side of the sign which was 
facing the walk where I sat and where the indignant 
caretaker was standing, and then said: “I don’t see 
anything, Sir. This side, here, has nothing on it,” 
which was quite true. “Thin wahlk roight back to 
the other side, where yez came from, and moind 
nivver to shtep on the lahn agin!’ The hopeless 
‘vamerist obeyed the stern mandate literally, and 
retraced his steps until he had reached the other side 
of the lawn, leaving behind him two long and dis- 
figuring tracks. 

ts 


The above-described incident reminds me of an- 
other, but more recent occurrence—the woman who 
balked the cross-cutters by putting up this sign: 
“This is a War-Garden. Walk across it and write 
yourself down a pro-German.”’ 


A Lesson in Practical Thrift 


THE necessity to economize has unlocked the secret 
chamber of expedients and makeshifts that will be 
found extremely useful in these days of stress. But 
it is doubtful whether in this varied collection of 
resorts will be found so ingenious a substitute for the 
modern flashbag (a contrivance that retains the smoke 
of ignited flashpowder) as a worn-out, cast-off um- 
brella—the skeleton-wreck that usually marks the 


rubbish-pile in a_ restricted locality ostentatiously 
labeled, ‘Dump no rubbish here.”” The photographer 
who has been driven to such a state of penury that he 
still treasures a dilapidated umbrella—unless he in- 
tends to consign it to the family ash-barrel or to present 
it to a wandering minstrel—will appreciate the re- 
sourceful mind that can convert it into a practical 
photographic accessory, i.¢e., a flashbag and diffusing- 
screen for flashlight-work. 

The process of transformation, as described by a 
European worker and elaborated by the Editor, is 
effected as follows: Replace the old, black material 
with white muslin; that is to say, cover the upper 
part from top of umbrella to outer rim of frame, 
likewise the lower or inner part as far as end of rod. 
Bring the material down taut, leaving the edges un- 
stitched to allow a hand to reach in to open or close 
the umbrella. This yields a sufficiently large, en- 
closed smoke-chamber. The flashlamp, itself, is 
fastened with wire near the lower end of umbrella-rod. 
The lower part of the smoke-chamber is protected 
from descending particles of flashpowder by means of a 
circular piece of leather. ‘The whole apparatus is then 
mounted on a suitable stand and at a convenient 
height. The muslin used is previously made fire-proof 
by soaking it for thirty minutes in the following 
solution: 





Alum Ales 2315 grains 
Ammonium carbonate 725 * 
Boric acid .. Ue 432 

Borax Snes yee 509 
Water . 51 ounces 


This solution will keep and may again be used for im- 
pregnating the muslin-covering. 


A Fable for Critics of the War 


Tue sole survivors of two wrecked ships lived on 
adjacent desert islands. After many years one of 
them managed to construct a catamaran and sailed 
over to the other island. He was met on the beach by 
Survivor No. 2. No. 2 took a look at the visitor, and 
then thoughtfully heaved a dolomite at him. No. 1 
accepted the challenge, and replied with a similar bit 
of applied geology. 

Then they fit all over the place. 

After a while, exhausted, they stopped to rest. 

A brilliant idea came to No. 1. “* Why not,” he said, 
‘cease fighting, and help each other gather cocoanuts?”’ 

No. 2 considered the proposition. 

“Your idea has great Literary Merit,” he replied. 
“But I am sure it is Impractical. It sounds to me 
like only an Iridescent Dream.” 

“I guess you are right,” sighed No. 1. “I have 
always heard that you can’t change Human Nature, 
and that we must Face Facts, and not be misled by the 
Utopian Visions of Amiable Pacifists. But my idea 
did seem rather reasonable until we remembered all 
these things.” 

Then they went to it again; and very soon the sand- 
crabs were quarreling over their whitening bones. 


H.C. T., New York Tribune. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Wanted: Pictures of German and Austrian 
Territory 


Reapers of PHoro-Era who have made pictures of 
bridges, buildings, towns and localities now occupied 
by the German forces in France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, also in that part of Germany west of the line 
running north and south through Hamburg, should 
send such photographs by parcel post or express to 
Col. A. B. Coxe, 1156 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D.C. Pictures of the Rhine and of towns situated 
along its course, and views in Austria, are also of value. 
The request from the War Department states that, 
“A large quantity of material is desired and may be 
sent without sorting or without any attempt to avoid 
duplication. It will not be practicable to return the 
material to the contributors.” All persons who have 
toured the localities mentioned, should look through 
their collections of postcards and photographs for avail- 
able material. This is another opportunity for loyal 
Americans to help win the war. 


War-Work for You! 


Wuo will help to furnish relaxation for our trench- 
tired soldiers in France? Who will give them a sight 
of home-scenes that will bring joy to their hearts? 

You can have a real part in supplying the brand of 
recreation and relaxation that every man who has 
seen a bit of real fighting appreciates. 

The National War-Work Council of the Y. M. C. 
asks every owner of lantern-slides who will, to box = 
the most interesting slides in his or her collection and 
send them at once, prepaid, to Mr. J. A. Rawson, Jr., 
National War-Work Council, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, N.Y. 

No one knows better than these Y. M. C. A. workers 
what the men in France want and should have. And 
when they ask for something that you can give, you 
can be sure that it is something our boys need and 
should have. 

Every Y. M. hut in France—and we know 
they go right up to the front lines—offers every avail- 
able means of amusement possible for the soldiers 
within its range. And it has been found that while 
the men like to sing and smoke and eat, the big hit 
is made when they can feast their eyes on a bit of 
their home-land. ‘And every familiar American scene, 
from the Statue of Liberty to the Golden Gate, is home 
to our soldiers. 

This isn’t charity—it is plain duty. If you have 
in mind to go over your slides and pick out the culls; 
don't do it! Stop and think what our soldiers in 
France are doing for you—then decide whether or 
not they are entitled to the best you can give them. 
They are, without question. 

Pick the cream of your lantern-slide collection and 
send it along. And if you haven't full sets, make 
them. Give every slide a title and, when possible, 
send a series that can be made into a picture-story. 

Authors, editors, lecturers, travelers and news- 


paper-correspondents have volunteered to put the 
slides in order, index them and make them into travel- 
ogs or picture-stories that will make them of greatest 





training-camps, 
billets just behind the lines or in the trench dugouts. 


interest to men in the _ hospitals, 

Virtually every Y. M. C. A. hut or tent or dugout 
has its lantern and can show slides when no other 
form of entertainment is possible. 

Remember that the slides you send are food for 
the minds of as fine a lot of soldiers as ever manned 
a gun. Their nerves are shattered, their bodies weary 
after long hours of trench-duty, and they must relax. 
Nothing sets them right so quickly, fills them with the 
fighting spirit and makes them so fit and eager as 
picture glimpses of home. 

Help our boys pack up their troubles—pack up 
your slides—the best of them—and send them to 
the address above. A million or more of our boys 
will enjoy them and will bless you. Enclose a note 
with each shipment of slides, stating by whom they 
are sent, and do it now. The sooner the slides are 
received, the more good they will do. 





The Work of John Paul Edwards 


One of the most attractive exhibits of pictorial 
photography ever seen in Boston is by John Paul 
Edwards, of Sacramento, California. As the exhibit 
won unstinted praise from the local art-critics, it may 
be well to reprint the opinion of William Howe Downes, 
art-editor of the Boston Evening Transcript. 


“One of the most admirable collections of photo- 
graphs that has been shown in Boston for years is now 
to be seen at the gallery of Charles E. Cobb, 454 
Boylston Street. This is the work of Mr. John Paul 
Edwards, of Sacramento, Cal. He is an artist- 
photographer of the first rank, and his prints have 
been exhibited in the principal salons of Europe and 
America, and have received the most unqualified 
praise from artists and connoisseurs. If there is such 
a thing as imagination in a photograph—which is 
an idea that would have been laughed at only a few 
vears ago—surely Mr. Edwards’s prints manifest this 
element in the most unmistakable manner. Yet they 
are photographs, and do not try to look like anything 
else. They have invention, the dramatic note, and in 
some instances what we must venture to call lyricism. 

As a picture, the print entitled ‘The Waterfront, 
Sacramento’ (35), would be entitled to the first prize 
in any competition, it is so complete, so original, and 
so perfect in a technical sense. Yet the materials of 
which it is made are strictly ordinary; it is all in the 
way the thing is made. The vista of the river is closed 
in the distance by a very commonplace steel bridge. 
In the foreground i is a tug-boat with two barges. At 
the right, the shore is in shadow and a tree on a bluff 
rises against the sky, which is of a luminous silvery 
gray tone. No description, however, conveys any- 
thing more than a very inadequate and dim idea of 
the charm and beauty of this rare piece of work, of 
its pleasant atmosphere and its happy silvery tone, 
subtle and delicate, of the piquancy of its design and 
the beauty of its blacks. We have seen many a high- 
priced etching which did not possess half of the in- 
trinsic artistic sentiment of this beautiful print. 

Another noteworthy example of Mr. Edwards's 
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work is the picture which he calls ‘The Strollers’ (34). 
This is a California beach subject, with two figures 
of girls walking in the foreground, and they are really 
walking, not merely going through the motions for 
the benefit of the camera-man. In the distance is 
a wooded height coming down to the sea which sup- 
plies an impressive and handsome horizon-line, some- 
what blurred by a thin sea-fog. The slender figures 
of the two girls on the beach are placed very felicit- 
ously in the design, and their freedom of self-con- 
sciousness is refreshing. This is one of the most suc- 
cessful combinations of landscape and figure work in 
photography that we have seen. He exhibits also 
some straight landscapes, objective enough for any- 
body, and excellently made, such as ‘The Mount of 
Tamalpais’ (26) and ‘The Dunes of El Carmel’ (17); 
and two portraits, those of William Ritschel and 
‘Uncle Silas.’ ” 

Notable examples of Mr. Edwards’s work will 
appear in Puoto-Era from time to time, commencing 
with the October issue. 


Photo-Materials to be Taxed 


Ovr editorial on the revenue-measure soon to be 
introduced by Congress, has been anticipated by an 
editorial in this issue. The English pictorial workers 
are naturally opposed to such a measure and have 
explained their reasons for believing it to be unwise. 

But this administration needs money and it can be 
obtained only through taxation and the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. This is no time for us to find fault, even 
though certain taxes may seem unjust. There is no 
discrimination in favor of any section of the country, 
for it hits the photographer, professional and amateur 
alike, in whatever part of the country he is active. 

We understand that the Committee on Ways and 
Means proposes to levy a tax of ten per cent on cam- 
eras, dryplates and films; but whether upon other 
photographic materials, will develop later. This tax 
is wholly apart from the tax on motion-picture films, 
etc., and other manufacturing products. 

Let us all comply cheerfully, because this means 
to help win the war. One of the results of this tax 
will be a more intelligent and economic use of ma- 
terials by professionals and amateurs alike. There 
has been much waste in the professional studio, when 
the proprietor was not looking or when he knew little 
or nothing of the business. This is going to be cur- 
tailed. Amateurs should likewise take the cue; for 
by studying all the conditions that contribute to the 
making of a successful picture, they get along with 
fewer exposures, and less time and energy. All this 
tells, and will help to beat the enemy. 


William S. Davis—Painter-Photographer 


WHEN readers of PHoro-EraA MAGAZINE miss an 
occasional article from the practical and helpful pen 
of William S. Davis, it is because this versatile artist 
and writer has abandoned, temporarily, the pen in 
favor of painting a series of Naval-Battles of the 
world for the U. S. Government, to be followed by 
a set of paintings of Famous Ships of many periods 
associated mainly with American history. Both 
sets will be reproduced in full color. Mr. Davis has 
painted, and donated for ““W. S. S.”’ publicity-work, 
a poster in oil, and another for the “U. S. Shipping- 
Board.” Generally, orders from this source are 
profitable. We are all glad for the opportunity 
accorded to Mr. Davis, who is as good a painter of 
marine-subjects as he is marine-photographer. 





Mr. Davis has also managed to find time to etch a 
large and superb plate for one of the leading art- 
dealers, who is preparing a circulating exhibition of 
etchings relating to the war, showing a battle-ship 
division at sea. This exhibition will also be seen at 
all the cantonments, military camps and Y. M. C. A. 
military centers. Good luck to him! 


W. H. Rabe’s Artistry 


Mr. W. H. Rase, prints from whose artistic port- 
folio have appeared in these pages, from time to 
time, is exhibiting a collection of his interesting photo- 
graphs at the Art-Gallery, in Portland, Maine, be- 
ginning with September 1, 1918. 


The London Salon of Photography, 1918 


Tue London Salon of Photography of 1918 will 
be held at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors, 5a Pall Mall East, London, from 
September 14 to October 12, 1918, inclusive. Un- 
fortunately, copies of the conditions of entry were 
received too late for August PHoro-Era. The last 
day for receiving pictures at the gallery is Tuesday, 
September 3; and, in consequence, a detailed state- 
ment of regulations governing the salon is of little 
value, at this time. 


The Second International Photographic 
Salon, January 3 to 31, 1919 


Tue Second International Photographic Salon, 
under the auspices of The Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles, will be held in the Gallery of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Museum of History, Science and Art, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, California, January 3 
to 31, 1919. The last day for receiving prints will 
be Saturday, November 30, 1918. Conditions of 
entry, and other particulars, may be obtained from 
Mr. Ernest Williams, Secretary, Room 31, Walker 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, California. 


¢ Ps 3 
Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 163) 
light; 2144 x 314 Graflex; 41-inch Tessar Ic; stop, 


F/8; 1/35 second; Eastman film; M. Q.; enlarged 
print on Studio Cyko Enlarging. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is, “The Study-Hour” by 
Chas. A. Hughes. To assist at a better understand- 
ing of the composition, the following data are sup- 
plied: March, 2 p.m.; bright light, indoors against 
light of window; 5 x 7 Montauk; R. R. lens 8-inch 
focus; stop F/11; 15 seconds exposure; Stanley 
plate; metol-Hydro; enlarged on Azo E Hard medium. 





No Limit to an Honest Enterprise 


It is reported that a firm to manufacture cameras 
has been incorporated in a western city, the capital 
stock being $2500. The amount is not large, but then— 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow” 
or, “They shall reap what they shall sow.” 
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THE PHoroGRaPuic CONVENTION of the United King- 
dom held its meeting, this year, in London, on July 5 
By a happy inspiration, Kew Gardens was chosen as 
a rendezvous and, although after the long spell of 
drought, there were fears of the weather breaking 
before then, luck was with the convention; it held 
on, and last Friday was as fine a day as we have 
been having for the last six weeks. 

The Convention was naturally not so largely at- 
tended as in its palmy pre-war days, when it visited 
not only Scotland, Wales and Belgium, but enjoyed 
a whole week of lectures and festivities; yet it is 
going on with its one-day meeting and hoping for 
more extended opportunities and travel, after the 
war. There used to be a charm attached to the very 
word, travel, and the idea of change obtained with 
ease and interest was an attractive one; but now the 
railway-companies are doing their best to convince 
people that, “‘go East, go West; to stay at home, is 
best.” To such inconveniences, delays and_hard- 
ships do they subject their passengers. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s exhibition, at the Camera Club, 
had as many visitors as could be expected when 
London is almost as filled with shows, as in pre-war 
time. It seems now that people, like Augustus John, 
Orpen, Nevinson, and others, go out to France, see 
some active service, and come home with some mili- 
tary rank and open an exhibition of their paintings. 
The popularity of all these shows has been astonish- 
ing, and one cannot help thinking that if it had been 
**Major” Arbuthnot, who had exhibited at the Camera 
Club, there would have been the usual stampede to 
gain admission. But those who visited Mr. Arbuth- 
not’s show were well rew arded. His work is big, and 
true, and convincing, in spite of the compromise of 
professionalism. One would like to be able to assert 
that his portraits rise superior to the taint of “what 
the sitter expects’; but one has to confess that, 
although it is very subtle and disgui and Mr. 
Arbuthnot is remarkably clever in seeing what is 
really the best point of view of his sitters—they are 
not all as he would have represented them had their 
satisfaction not come into his calculations. Still, 
Mr. Arbuthnot is successful, and had he been ruthless 
he would have been a failure as a professional photog- 
rapher and, after all, most of us worship success. 

In a recent article, H. G. Wells—under the title of 
**A German Delusion’—discussed among other things 
the Allies’ present and prospective independence of 
Germany as regards photographic chemicals and op- 
tical glass. With regard to both, he gives a very 
cheering account and contends that, although formerly 
Germany had a monopoly of optical glass, not only 
because of her high technical organization, but through 
her control of pure potash, now the tables are turned. 
Deposits of potash have been found in Spain, Abys- 
sinia, Nebraska, Wyoming, Saskatchewan, Portugal 
and Brazil. Besides this, we have new methods to 
obtain it from felspar, and the old kelp-burning 
methods have been revived under favorable condi- 
tions in Florida. Mr. Wells goes on to assert that 





‘*present-day British optical glass excels any German 
product and, unless Germany also has made great 
strides during the war, she will find her old methods 





of manufacture altogether out of date when, at last, 
she is able to take up competition again.” 
Of course, if true, this is of absorbing interest to 


all photographers, on both sides of the Atlantic; 
for it concerns directly photographic lenses, and 
foreshadows the time—if, indeed, it is not here al- 
ready—when the name of the town of Jena will no 
longer be a word to conjure with, and keen photog- 
raphers, determined to have the very best article, 
will not want to ask for German lenses. 

We are getting a goodly number of photographs of 
American subjects reproduced in our picture-papers, 
just now. Indeed, the United States is more in 
evidence than ever it was before, all over the country. 
Incidentally, this was brought home to one of the 
present writers when, as Special Constable, he guarded 
a lonely and out-of-the-way bridge from midnight 
till dawn, while American troop-trains passed down 
to the coast. Standing, watching the long closely 
loaded strings of carriages—sufficiently illuminated 
to make it possible to distinguish individual men as 
they slowly passed by, many sleeping, but some look- 
ing out on the moon-lit Kentish landscape—he longed 
for a moment’s chat with these pioneers, the very 
tip of the spear-head that eventually is to save the 
European situation! 

But to return to the illustrated papers. The 
camera tells its tale far better and more convincingly 
than the cleverest of pens. We have seen lately 
some good reproductions of Americans in training, 
and one notices at once their well-set-up appearance 
and their fine physical development. Much more 
satisfying are these little prints than thousands of 
flowing, eulogistic words, or the ablest efforts of the 
draughtsman, be he ever so skilled. One scans the 
faces of the training multitude depicted faithfully by 
the halftone-block, and one is struck by the family- 
likeness, so to speak, that pervades them all. “They 
are obviously Americans!” we exclaim with our 
insular point of view. And if we were asked to ex- 
plain just what to our minds constituted an American 
stamp of face, we should say that, in some way, it 
must appear to resemble, or to be variations of, the 
many portraits of the President that have been seen 
lately in such large numbers in the shop-windows, 
here. As represented, his face seems typical of our 
idea of the national features. Wonderful country 
that, out of so varied a stock of material can so soon 
evolve a type, and such a good one! To a visitor 
from Mars, there would probably seem little difference 
between the features of men from the States, Cana- 
dians, Australians, New-Zealanders, or even home- 
bred Englishmen; but he would be able to detect 
easily the dissimilarity between these, collectively, 
and a Prussian. But just as we, in this country, 
are growing more and more to quote the war-aims, 
as expressed by President Wilson in voicing our 
ideas on that important subject, so we are coming to 
look on the American stamp of face as the central 
type of the big family of nations, varying, yet in the 
main alike, of the English-speaking peoples scattered 
all over the world. But this is not purely photog- 
raphy, although it was photography that led us to 
the fascinating subject. 
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WITH THE TRADE 








A New Photo-Enlarging Shop 


James C. Kerwrn, for many years the technical ex- 
pert of the photo-finishing department of a well-known 
photo-supply house of Boston, U.S.A., has purchased 
the business and technical equipment of George B. King, 
commercial photographer, at 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and will make a specialty of photo- enlarging 
and kindred work that requires the highest degree of 
technical skill. 

Mr. King will resume business in commercial work, 
at Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, Maine. Being the 
official photographer of the Sieurs de Monts National 
Park, established on Mt. Desert Island, Mr. King will 
be kept busy, indeed. 


‘“*Photomicrography”’ 


WE have received the booklet, “‘ Photomicrography,”’ 
issued by the Eastman Kodak Company. It is now 
in its fourth edition and recently revised. It is a 
thorough introduction to photography with the 
microscope. Copies may be obtained from the East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, by 
forwarding 15 cents in stamps. 


Bass Camera Co. Reports Increased Business 


WE are informed by the Bass Camera Company, 
109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, that, despite 
the shortage of skilled labor, its business has increased 
one hundred per cent over last year. The company 
takes the opportunity to call attention to the shortage 
of staple photographic articles due to the tremendous 
demands that the Government is making on all photo- 
supply manufacturers and dealers. This has been 
responsible for a few delays in shipping certain grades 
of paper and in filling orders promptly. We believe 
that camera-users generally will appreciate the exist- 
ing situation and in consequence will not censure 
manufacturers and dealers too hastily when ship- 
ments are delayed. 


British Optical Glass 


SPEAKING of the success in obtaining optical glass 
The Amateur Photographer says that the development 
of home-resources to compensate for the cutting off 
of foreign supplies owing to the war, forms a scientific 
romance of which we have every reason to be proud. 
In no department perhaps were we so dependent upon 
Germany, prior to 1914, as in the optical glass-industry. 
For some reason it never occurred to us that we could 
do as well, if not better, than the Germans if we tried, 
and Jena glass thus obtained a world-wide fame and 
monopoly which might never have been challenged 
if peace had remained unbroken. With the outbreak 
of war, however, the immediate necessities of the army 
and navy for optical munitions made it necessary to 
move heaven and earth to get the glass required for 
telescopes, binoculars, camera-lenses, etc. The ener- 
getic action of the Department of Optical Munitions 
and Glassware-Supply has performed marvels in this 
direction and laid the foundation upon which in the 
future if we care we may make ourselves independent 


of foreign optical glass. Not the least important step 
towards that most satisfactory consummation has been 
taken by Dr. P. G. H. Boswell who has undertaken 
an exhaustive study of the British resources in sands 
suitable for glass-making on behalf of the Ministry of 
Munitions. Dr. Boswell’s researches have resulted in 
the discovery of some valuable sand-deposits in various 
parts of this country, but especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Aylesbury. He has also ascertained some im- 
portant data regarding the properties necessary in the 
sand used in order to produce the best glass from an 
optical point of view. 





Lent Cameras 


WE know a druggist in a Western city who is making 
a killing, lending cameras to his customers and pro- 
spective customers. This shrewd merchant bought 
100 of the latest model “picture-takers’’ in various 
sizes and advertised liberally in the following brief 
manner: “Everybody likes to take pictures, but every- 
body can’t afford to have a camera. Any time you 
feel like taking some pictures, just come over to my 
store and I will lend you, absolutely free, any size 
camera you wish.. Naturally, I can Jet you have this 
camera only for a day or two, because I have such 
insistent calls for it all the time. Of course, I antici- 
pate that you will purchase your films here and let me 
develop and make prints for you, for which the charge 
is nominal. It won’t cost you a cent to secure the loan 
of a camera, and you are not compelled to make 
purchases to secure the loan.” Besides the profit 
this druggist makes in developing and printing, 
he gets the intense good-will of every borrower, and 
through this simple method he has built up in his 
neighborhood a wonderful trade in the Kodak-depart- 
ment. The initial expense of purchasing the camera 
is, of course, quite high, but the original supply need 
not be made large, and once the equipment is complete 
the ensuing profit is all “meat.” Cameras never wear 
out and the trade always increases. Some idea, what 
do you think? Will you try it out?—Novelty News. 


Unpalatable Truth 


SANDERSON was on a visit to Simpkins, and in due 
course, naturally, he was shown the family-album. 

“Yes,” said Simpkins, as he turned the leaves, 
“that’s my wife’s second cousin’s Aunt Susan. And 
that’s Cousin James and that’s a friend of ours and 
that—or, now who do you think that is?’ 

“Don’t know,” said Sanderson. 

“Well, that’s my wife’s first husband, my boy.” 

“Great Scott! What a perfect brainless-looking 
idiot. But excuse me, old fellow, I didn’t know your 
wife was a widow when you married her.”’ 

“She wasn’t,” said Simpkins, stiffly. ‘That, sir, 
is a portrait of myself at the age of 20.” —Tit-Bits. 

qos 

Tue difference between photo-finishing and amateur- 

finishing is that the former consists in finishing the 


amateur’s film, and the latter in finishing the amateur, 
himself. —W. A. F. 
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